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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the colunns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are sho:t, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER,” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months” - - - - - tos. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time. irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money : 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE Tat er are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THe TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
‘THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aitty Grey. at 8. 
Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7ke Night of the Party 
at8.30. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2. jc. 


Century (late Adelphi, Strand).—First Performance of 7he Whirl 
of the Town, on September 11. 


Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—Vien We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 


Court (Sloane Square)—Fohn Durnford, M.P. 


Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)— First Performance of The Under- 
current, on September 14. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.~.!—San Tay, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Duke of York’s (St, Martin’s Lane)—4 Royal Rival, at 8.45. 
Preceded by The Bishop's Candlesticks, at 8. Matinee on 
Wednesday. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — The Toreador, at 8. 
Wednesday at 2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.I/.S. Irresponsible, at ®. Matinee 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


Gt. Queen Street—Charley's Aunt, ato, Preceded at 8.15 
by 4 Royal Betrothal. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 


Imperial (St. James's Park)—4 Man of his Mord (Mr. Herbert 
Waring), at 8.30. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Lyceum.—Sierlock Holmes, at 8. 


Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at &. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Sharp, at 8. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—7he Second Mrs. Tanqueray, at 
8.5. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

St. James’s (King Street) — 7he Elder Miss Blossom, First 
performance on September 16, at 8.30. 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.°.|\—7xe Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Ave you a@ Mason? on 
September 12. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Strand (Strand).—7he Talk of the Town, at 9._ Preceded by 
Newspaper Nuptials, at 8,20. Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 3. 

Terry’s (Strand)—7he Giddy Goat, atg. Preceded at 8.20 by The 
Lady Wrangler; Matinee on Wednesday at 3. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. 
by You and J. Matinee on Wednesday at 3. 


Theatres closed.—Dru7y Lane, Her Majesty's, Haymarket, 
Wyndham's, Princess's, Covent Garden. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranboum Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8. 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) at 7.15. Badéet—** Inspira- 
tion”. and ** The Gay City.” 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at.7.30. 
at2 


Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY, 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
1o p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5.30. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-d: 


Geolo: Museum—(28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week-days, 10 to 4 in winter and 5 in 
summer; Sundays, 2 to dusk. Closed from Aug. 10 to Sept. 10. 


Greenwich Hospital —Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8. Museum—Free, 10 to s. 
Saturdays, ro to 6, 


sam pion Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 

sridays, 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after =.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 


Eensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
io torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 6. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 
10 tO 5.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons—Closed during September. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, - Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays; 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 1o to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays 2to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6.. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults, 


Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m, to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


at 8.15. 


Matinee on 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 
Matinee 


Preceded at 8 


Baillet—* Les Papillons.” 


Matinee on Saturday, 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


5, 10 to 6. 


(South Kensington)—Open 
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MILITARY EXHIBITION, 


ADMISSION, rs. 


BIG & QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
BATTLE PICTURES, 
RELICS OF HEROES. 
IMRE KIRALFY'S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE; 

CHINA 
CHINA 


ALREADY WITNESSED BY 250,000 VIS TORS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 3,30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND OTHER MILITARY 
BANDS, 
Boat Trip on the Canton River. 
Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. 
Nandeyle Theatre. 
oll, 


Open 11 a.m. to rr p.m. 


Stereorama. Boer 
American Continuous 
Military Living Pictures. Magic 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


LONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh, EVERY 
EVENING, at Eight precisely, a New Play in Five Acts, 
“ BECKY SHARP," adapted from Thackeray's ‘t Vanity 
Fair" by Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as “Becky Sharp.” Ma inee 
every Saturday at 2.30. Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors 
open 7.45. “* BECKY SHARP "at 8. 
PRINCE OF WALES'S. “BECKY SHARP." 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK m5 +. 9,000 T_,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, -. 6,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA x +. 8000 .. 15,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Water oo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, t» Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their imiediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer, Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA 4 ic +. 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 7 aS +. 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,006 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Strect, London 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth, 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


HER. CIRCLE: 


BY 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


THIRD EDITION, 7s. 6D. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


PATERNOSTER Row. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON 


(Mrs, Clement Shorter). 


FOURTH THOUSAND. PRISE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 


“ T regard THe FarHER ConFessor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says : —‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter’s THE FatrHer Con- 
FESSOR." 


The Daily News says :—‘t Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 
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attempted murder of President 
McKinley is another reminder that 
presidents of republics are not more free 
from the lurking peril of the assassin than 
czars and kaisers. The American Presi- 
dent’ was born in 1843 and entered on his 
second term of office last November. He 
began life as a teacher in an American public 
school and at the outbreak of the Civil War 
enlisted as a private and was specially re- 
warded by President Lincoln for gallantry. 


alpbe 


veers was rejoiced to hear the reassuring 

news at the beginning of the week that 
the President’s condition is not so serious as 
was at first supposed, and that there is now 
every reason to look forward to Mr. McKinley’s 
complete recovery. It is not too much to say 
that the horror and indignation of the British 
nation at the abominable outrage on the head 
of the great western republic was hardly less 
keenly felt than if the victim had been our 
own beloved King. 


(Qe Oswald Ames of the 2nd Life 

Guards, who has the distinction of 
being the tallest officer in the British Army, 
was married last Thursday at St. Mark’s 
Church, North Audley Street, to Miss Violet 
Cecil, daughter of the late Lord Francis Cecil, 
R.N., cousin of the Marquis of Exeter, and a 
relation of Lord Salisbury. The bridegroom, 
taller than the tallest Lifeguardsman who lined 
the central aisle of the church, made the slim 
and somewhat fetife bride look even 
smaller than she really is as they stood 
together before the altar. 


he house in which the reception was held, 
44, Grosvenor Square, is of historic 
interest as being connected with the famous 
“Cato Street Plot.” In 1820 the first Earl of 
Harrowby, then President of the Council, 
invited the members of the Cabinet to a 
banquet at his house, but a few days before 
the dinner it was discovered 
that a band of conspirators 
had planned to break into 
the mansion and murder 
the members of the Cabinet 
while sitting at dessert. 
The plot, known as the 
“Cato Street Conspiracy,” 
was revealed to Lord Har- 
rowby by a milkman. 


Prince Antoine d’Orleans, 
the son of the Comte 
d’Eu, has recently made a 
notable ascent of the Dent 
du Géant, one of the most 
difficult points in the chain 
of Mont Blanc. The sum 
mit of the Dent du Géant is 
a narrow pyramid of rock 
with almost vertical sides, 
terminating in a platform 
less than a yard wide and 
three yards long. Prince 
Antoine, accompanied by 
several guides and his ser- 
vant, left Chamonix at 4 a.m. 
and reached the Col du 
Géant by 3 p.m., where the 
party passed the night. 


Gossip of Lie -11OU7. 


CAPTAIN OSWALD AMES 97¢s0ry 


The tallest officer in the British Army, who was 
married last Thursday to Miss Violet Cecil 


-ERESIDENT McKINLEY AND HIS WIFE 


995 


Stating the next morning at 5 a.m. the 

Prince reached the summit of the 
aiguille at 10 o’clock, and after enjoying the 
marvellous view from that'eyrie (4,100 metres 
above sea level) returned to Chamonix the 
same evening at 8 o’clock.. He was fortunate 
in having splendid weather for his ascent or 
otherwise. he could not have overcome ‘the 
great difficulties of the climb so easily, 


af Be German papers have, of course, been 
full of anecdotes concerning the late 
Empress Frederick and her husband; and 
among those which deal with their early 
married life at Bornstedt, the property near 
Potsdam which the King of Prussia gave to 
the young couple and which they transformed 
into a model farm, the following story is too 
pretty not to quote. The Crown Prince 
Frederick often went to the village school, and 
even occasionally took the place of the school- 
master so as to give him a holiday and also 
to have a better opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the village children. 
@: one of these occasions he paused to 
question a little girl. The child hada 
medal hung on a ribbon round her neck, and 
the Prince asked her to what “kingdom” it 
belonged. “To the mineral kingdom,” she 
answered. “And this?” said the Prince 
showing her a flower. “To the vegetable 
kingdom,” was the answer. “And 1? To 
what kingdom do I belong?” queried tle 
Prince with a smile. The little child looked 
up at him with her limpid blue eyes, “To 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” she whispered. 


ankee wits do not always score over 
English ones as the following true tale 
proves. Some American tourists were visiting 
one of the most historic castles in England 
when they met the daughter of the house, 
aged sixteen, who with great courtesy entered 
into conversation with them to explain certain 
: points ofinterest. “I guess 
you have great /étes here at 
times,” drawled one of 
the Americans. She pro- 
nounced the noun as if it 
were “feet,” and the girl 
looked puzzled for a moment. 
“Perhaps you don’t know 
the word,” explained the fair 
Yorker, “it’s French, and is 
spelled fe-¢-e.” Lady M. 
smiled gratefully. “I think 
you have forgotten the 
accent circonjiéxe,? she 
replied sweetly. 


I find that in referring to 

Mr. Henry Newbolt’s 
holidays the other day I 
confused two Northumber- 
land houses and, in fact, 
rather made them one. 
Chillingham is the residence 
of Sir Andrew Noble, while 
Dr. Hodgkin, the historian 
of Zhe Italian Invaders, 
lives sixteen miles off at 
Barmocr Castle, the place 
where the Earl of Surrey 
lay the night before Flodden. 


CRETE lv ACe Le Te. 


We Country folk regard the Bath Horse 
Show which was held last week as the 
principal event of the autumn season, and 
Bath rejoices at the signs of its progress in 
popularity. This year there was a splendid 
entry of 559, the actual horses exhibited num- 
bering 283 as against 249 last year. The 
championship cup for hunters was won by 
Gendarme, belonging to Mr. H. B. Cory of 
Cardiff, the horse which also won a first prize 
at Dublin the week before. 
Prince Chun has tendered his regrets to the 
Kaiser in studiously veiled language, 
and the Kaiser has accepted them. Both 
parties have displayed the most consummate 
tact, but the yellow Emperor has, on the 
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Bickneil and Wrigley write to me 
from Norfolk Street, 


\ /| essrs. 


as __ follows 
Strand :— 


May we, as Mr. Grant Richards's solicitors, point out 
how entirely wrong’an impression your recent paragraph 
about Mr. Henniker-Heaton’s proposed work on the Post 
Offices of all nations must give to your readers, You say 
that the work has grown under Mr. Heaton's hand until 
it ‘‘ will make three bulky volumes, a fact which explains 
why the original idea of publishing through Mr. Grant 
Richards has been abandoned.” The facts are far 
different, Our client paid Mr. Henniker-Heaton a con- 


siderable sum in advance on account of the book three 
years ago, and it was to have been published in the early 
part of 1899. Mr. Heaton, however, obtained an exten- 
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editor of one of the American papers offering 
his‘services as a bull-fighter. 
he editor, much tickled at the idea, 
answered that, alas, it was not a 
fighter of bulls who was required in New 
York but a fighter of “tigers.” The valiant 
Augustus hesitated for a’ moment before 
such a prospect; but like Tartarin he felt 
that death was preferable to the disgrace 
of a son of “La Belle France” showing the 
white feather. He wired, therefore, “ Accept 
tigers. Going into training. Wire date en- 
counter.” Of course, all the local papers went 
into special headlines in honour of the local 
hero who was going to fight the well-known 
New York tigers and support the fair fame of 


THE WINNERS OF THE DOUBLE-HARNESS PRIZE 


Mr. C. J. Wertheimer’s ‘‘ Hopwood Squire” and ‘‘ Jubilee King ” 


whole, scored over the white. The Kaiser, it 
is true, told Prince Chun that the Emperor’s 
advisers could not hope to gain forgiveness by 
an expiatory mission alone, but it is patent to 
all who read the Chinese Emperor’s letter and 
Prince Chun’s speech that forgiveness was 
never asked for by China and that she never 
had the smallest intention of doing so. 
[? an illustrated article which I published 
last week on peeresses in their own 
right, under one of the photographs the 
Countess of Yarborough by an unaccountable 
slip was described as the wife of Lord 
Conyers. What obviously should have been 
written was that Baroness Conyers is the 
wife of the Earl of Yarborough as was, of 
course, plain from the letterpress. 


sion of time from our client and delivered the MS. 
on April 1, 1900, but then the MS. was in such a state 
that our client, after taking literary advice, had to refuse 
to accept it as the book for which he had contracted. 


he nomination of New York’s new mayor 

is already causing excitement between 

the Tammany “tigers” and their opponents, 
although “Boss” Croker has not yet sailed 
for the field of battle. Apropos of this 
sobriquet of ‘‘ tigers” which the adversaries 
of Tammany Hall bestow upon that august if 
unscrupulous clique, an amusing guzd pro quo 
recently arose in France. A certain Auguste 
Fabre, a compatriot of Tartarin, and by pro- 
fession a bull-fighter, after arrogating to 
himself the title of “Champion Matador of 
France,” thought his talents should be more 
widely known. He wrote, therefore, to the 


CLEARING THE WALL 


In the jumping competition at the Bath Horse Show 


France in the New World. As luck would 
have it Mr. Thomas Janvier, the American 
author, happened just then to be visiting the 
poet Mistral at St. Remy-de-Provence. 
Aleke intrepid Fabre thought it would be well 
to get some “tips ” from the American, 
and one can imagine the hilarity with which 
his questions on the subject of the New York 
“tiger-fights ” and “tigreadors ” were greeted 
by the two authors. It was a crestfallen 
matador who returned to Beaucaire, but he 
retained sufficient presence of mind to keep 
his secret ; and the popular idea is that it is 
owing to acute jealousy that the professional 
“ tiver-fighters”” of the New York arena 
refuse to allow “the champion matador of 
France ” to appear among them. 


JUDGES TRY THE HACKS AT THE BATH HORSE SHOW 
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“ (Gag still slays the Able by his great cir- 

culations,” is a mzo¢ in currency among 
literary men. It is, of course, attributed to 
Mr. Zangwill as surely as a set of verses 
found on the floor of the House of Commons 
used to be set down in the good old times 
to Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 


Ox a volume of amusing incidents might 

be compiled from the simple life of the 
Danish Royal Family at Fredensborg Castle, 
where Queen Alexandra is now staying with 
her father. It has always been their habit to 
roam quite casually through the immense 
forests with which the castle is surrounded. 
On one occasion the King of Denmark and 
the King of Greece walked so far that, fearing 
they would be late, they begged a lift from an 
old man who passed driving a cart. The 
peasant agreed, and 
told them a good deal 
about himself in a 
garrulous way and es- 
pecially that he was 
going to Fredensborg 
in the hope of selling 
his sacks of very fine 
carrots for a good 
price. 


fter he had talked 
for some time the 
King of Denmark 
observed, “ You don’t 
recognise me, then ?” 
“No, not at all, 
master. Who are you, 
if I might make so 
bold?” “I am _ the 
King, and this is my 
son, King George of 
Greece.” The peasant 
looked at them and 
said with a broad grin, 
“JT haven’t told you 
who I am, have I? 
I am King Frederick VII.” Nowthe point of 
this remark lay in the fact that King Frederick 
died in 1863. It might, therefore, be taken 
as an expression of incredulity. 
However when they approached Fredens- 
borg and the sentries saluted the 
peasant was surprised. When the guard 
saluted he became alarmed. When a troop 
of servants came out to meet them he threw 
down his reins and prepared to bolt. The 
King of Denmark, however, caught him, spoke 
to him kindly, thanked him for the lift, and 
ordered the servants to take him to the kitchen, 
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give him some refreshments and a good price 


for his carrots. That peasant went home 
rejoicing and has talked of nothing else ever 
since. 


iss Janotha, the well-known pianist, 
writes to express her regret that in 

a recent interview with her she should have 
been put under the category of ‘‘ people who 
amuse society.” Miss Janotha apparently 
thinks that this classification shoula include 
only an organ-grinder with a monkey and 
people of that kind, and not an eminent 
pianist. There are those, however, who 
receives 


would insist that everyone who 


“LADY NELL’’—MRS. HARTLEY F. BATT’S BROWN COB 


That has won eight first prizes, four silver cups, and the Hackney Society's silver medal in 


less than two months 


remuneration for appearing in public either 
as a singer or a musician would come under 
the head of those who amuse society, whether 
it be a Paderewski, a Melba, or a Miss 
Janotha. The fact that Miss Janotha is 
“court pianist to the German Emperor and 
sister of an officer ” has really very little to do 
with the matter. I regret, however, to have 
given Miss Janotha any annoyance and 
tender her my most sincere apologies. The 
aim of THE TATLER is to always please 
and not under any circumstances to hurt 
people’s feelings even accidentally. 


THE TATLER 


aehe Spfectator’s recent firing of a boome- 

rang at the Liberal party from the stalwart 
shoulders of Mr. Cecil Rhodes has been 
speedily followed by the announcement that 
Mr. John Buchan, one of the assistant editors 
of the Sfectator, is to go out to South Africa 
as the private secretary of Lord Milner. Sir 
Alfred Milner’s own success in his career was 
largely founded on his connection with jour- 
nalism, and it is not remarkable that the 
profession of diplomacy and of administration, 
which depends for so much of its influence 
over public opinion on its power to indite 
despatches and to give the cue to its friends 
among leader-writers, should go for its recruits 
to Fleet Street and the Strand. 


[eonden publishers are to receive yet another 

accession to their ranks—this time from 
America. The new- 
comer will be Mr. 
Howard Bell, a cousin 
of Mr. James Lane 
Allen. 


he Baroness Bur- 
dett - Coutts, -as 
president’ of the St. 
Pancras division of the 
Soldiers -and Sailors’ 
Families Association, 
has just arranged a 
most fascinating sou- 
venir presentation for 
some of the ladies who 
have helped her so 
indefatigably in the 
collecting work of the 
division. She has had 
half-a-dozen copies of 
the annual report of 
the association with a 
three-page preface by 
herself specially printed 
on fine art paper and 
bound in _ portfolio 
covers, specially designed and executed for her 
by the Guild of Women Bookbinders. 
Neca goats have supplied the skin, 
which has been prepared and dyed by 
the natives to the dull, rich Venetian red that 
only the combination of those goats and those 
natives ever secures. Moreover, the dye being 
entirely vegetable and free from sulphuric ac d 
the colour never fades, and the leather is 
both washable and imperishable. Subscription- 
collectors do not always find begging a thing 
of joy, but for once they will receive a dainty 
and well-merited award. 


OBSTACLE RACE AT THE SCOTS GUARDS' 
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Russel 


SPORTS AT THE WINDSOR SWIMMING BATHS 


DHE ARE DR: 
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Feeder Adeline Mary Bligh, Baroness 
Clifton of Leighton Bromswold in her 
own right, whose picture appears on another 
page, is not yet two years old. When her 
father, the 7th Lord Darnley, died the earldom 
went to his brother, Mr. Ivo Bligh, the famous 
cricketer, while the barony fell to his daughter, 
who was born in January, 1900, three months 
after the death of her father, who had. been 
married only a few months when he died. 


g 4X gentleman bearing the significant name 

of Monapenny, who hails from north of 
the Tweed, hopes to make some money out of 
the British Association’s gathering at Glas- 
gow. 


of the meeting, the local committee, and so 
on, for the modest sum of £100. Why a live 
paper should pay #100 for the portraits of 
these worthies I do not know. If they again 
invite M. de Rougemont, alias Grein, to tell 
them fairy tales I might consider it! Mean- 
while Mr. Monapenny says that he “has 
“written to other illustrated papers to: the 
same effect and shall accept the offer that 
reaches me first.” 1 hope my esteemed 
contemporaries will not all speak at once. 


M": Cecil Rhodes for a great man is more 

modest than most as great men go. 
A short time ago, when he was. in Buluwayo 
arranging for the ‘erection: of the Wilson 
memorial which is ‘now nearing completion by 
Mr. John Tweed, the sculptor to whom he gave 
the commission, the question of the stone 
work had to be decided, and the discussion 
turned round the time the -different specimens 
were likely to last. One of the specimens in- 
dicated would, it was said, last three thousand 
years. . “Ah,” said’ Mr, Rhodes, “I don’t 
think we need worry ourselves about the rest, 
for nobody who is living at the present time is 
likely to be remembered in: three: thousand 
years’ time, so we'll just decide on that at 
once” ; and he did. 


{2 these days of mastodon motors it. may be 
interesting.to know of a, miniature one 
which has-been built for the “ midget” lady, 
Chiquita, -who, is., herself. only .26-in. high. 
The car, which-is on view at the Pan-American 
Exposition, is a. miniature electric victoria, 
and when. charged can run for 2,000 hours. 
The wheels are 12~in..ones, with ,1} in. 
pneumatic tyres, the width of the: carriage is 
14fin. and the step is 4 in. from the ground. 


Or can realise how tiny this exquisite toy 
must be by the fact that even with its hood 
up it does not reach an ordinary man’s elbow. 
It is not, however, likely that Chiquita’s car 
will compete in’the motor race which is being 
planned from New York City to Buffalo, a 
distance of 450 miles, on September 9.. The 
Washington firm who made this miniature 
aatomobile ‘are making a similar one for the 
children of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, 
so the baby chauffeur may be one of ;the 
surprises the future has in store for us. 


42s craze for the odd in jewellery still rages 

in New York, especially amongst the 
exclusive Four Hundred. Young Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, for example, wears on her 
shoulder and hanging over her left arm a 
magnificent pendant of priceless pink topazes 
and diamonds set in the form of flowers with 
drooping diamond leaves. Mrs. Frederic 
Neilson goes in to dinner sometimes with a 
white pearl earring in one ear and a black 
pearl in the other, sometimes with a diamond 
in one ear and a turquoise in the other. 


He has offered me the exclusive right - 
to publish the portraits of the leading officials - 
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Oliver Belmont follows the same 
fashion of wearing earrings that do 
not match. But the most magnificent of the 
“ millionaires’ moieties” is Mrs. John. Jacob 
Astor, who glories in the barbaric splendour 


M rs, 


of oriental gems. She will have nothing to 
do with modernity in such matters either ; 
all that she wears must be of antique design, 
and she generally carries enough to excite the 
envy of less fortunate rivals. 


] n the ordinary course of things the command 
of the North-Eastern District would have 
been vacated some time ago by Major-General 
Thynne, but the war has disturbed all military 
arrangements at home, and general officers 
commanding regimental districts have been 
affected like everybody else. It was General 
Thynne’s hope that he would be amongst the 
officers selected to proceed to South Africa on 
the outbreak of hostilities—and there are 
many that believe that he would have done 
splendid work—but his luck did not lie in that 
direction, and he had to remain behind and 
discharge the prosaic duties of his district. 


here has been a continual drain upon 
troops quartered in his command, and 
it has been his task to see that only the best 
available material was sent to the war. So 
excessive has been the drain that the North- 
Eastern District at present has merely skeletons 
of military corps. It has been very largely 
owing to General Thynne’s keen interest in, 
and support of, the volunteer movement that 
so many well-trained and serviceable volun- 
teers from the North-Eastern District have 
served in South Africa. This has been due in 
a large measure to the admirable work of the 
North-Eastern District Tactical Society, an 
institution for the delivery of lectures on mili- 
tary subjects and subsequent practical illus- 
tration in the open country. 


he visit of the Czar and Czarina to Com- 
piégne is likely to revive the fortunes of 
that long-neglected. little town in Picardy. 
The feature of the picturesque and_ historic 
little place is the castle, built by Louis XV. 
from designs of the architect, Gabriel. — It 
was there that Louis received his daughter-in- 
law, Marie Antoinette, after her marriage with 
the, Dauphin, and Marie Antoinette’s bedroom 
still. exists intact. The palace has many 
associations with the great Napoleon, who in 
1810 had it repaired and luxuriously furnished 
for his new Empress, Marie Louise. To 
please that royal lady, who in the heat of 
summer missed the shady park of Schoen- 
brunn, Napoleon had trees planted and 
trained on iron trellis to. form an arbour 
larger than that of the pampered Austrian 
princess at Schoenbrunn. The work was 
carried through in six weeks, and when it was 
ready the Emperor one morning suggested to 
the Empress that they should take a walk. 


f Wree shall we go?” she asked. “To 

Schoenbrunn,” replied the Emperor 
gravely. ‘To Schoenbrunn?” “Certainly.” 
Napoleon led her to the arbourand heartily 
enjoyed her surprise and delight. It was also 
Napoleon I. who bad the Galerie des Fétes 
built with ceiling painted by Girodet. Napoleon 
III. had also a great love for the Palace of 
Compiégne and proposed to build a new 
theatre there ; but man, even if an Emperor, 
only proposes, and the War of 1870-1 pre- 
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vented his plans being carried out. Not far 
from the castle is the famous old forest which 
has played so great a part in medizeval ro- 
mance, which Ariosto celebrated as the haunt 
of his “knights of the round table.” 


pees is a proverb about not looking a gift 

horse inthe mouth. The envoys from 
the Sultan of Morocco brought with them on 
their recent visits to Paris and Berlin a number 
of Arab stallions, over which the papers went 
into raptures, as presents to President Loubet 
and the German Emperor. Of the ten horses 
offered to the President five were sent to the 
various breeding establishments kept up by 
the Government throughout France, two went 
to Martinique, and the three remaining ones 
have just been sent by M. Loubet to the 
Sultan of Turkey. 


[t is not stated whether this gift is the reason 

of the Sultan’s suddenly belligerent atti- 
tude towards the French schools and missions 
throughout his dominions. 


gies ten Arab horses presented to the German 

Emperor have fared even worse. They 
had not been considered hoffihig, z.e., worthy 
to appear at Court, and the Kaiser, not know- 
ing what to do with his lot of superfluous 
horseflesh, has given them to the gardeners 
of Sans-Souci, who will use them to drag the 
vegetable carts into Berlin. ‘ Thou’rt sold, 
my Arab steed,” wailed a prophetic poet in a 
well-known poem ; and in future the Sultan 
of Morocco would do well to confine his offer- 
ings of friendship to carpets and curios rather 
than four-legged “ crocks.” 


t is not the first time either that Arab stal- 
lions from Morocco have turned out a 
somewhat doubtful acquisition. President 
Grévy was also favoured with a similar gift 
from the Sultan of his time. They, too, were 
sent to the /avas, where they led useless and 
inglorious lives—all except one, which was 
presented by M. Grévy to his nephew, M. 
Fourneret. The latter’s joy at receiving this 
romantic and imperial gift did not last long. 
The Arab steed made up for the absence of the 
virtues of his race by possessing all its worst 
qualities, and after trying in every possible 
way to turn him to account M. Fourneret at 
last sent him to the Paris Tattersall’s, where 
the son of the desert was sold for £6 to a cab 
proprietor. So that at present the rulers of 
France and Germany are distinctly shy in the 
matter of Arab steeds. 


ARES season at Dieppe is comparatively a 
very short one and is always at its 
height about the end of August. The 
English visitors this year were quite as 
numerous as formerly, and among those who 
were recently staying at the magnificent Hotel 
Royal were Miss Florence Ismay and party, 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Sir William and Lady 
Dalby, General and Mrs. Warren, Sir William 
and Lady Miller, Sir Charles Des Vceux, 
Captain Addison, the Hon. Mrs. Forbes, 
Judge Addison, and Sir Charles Scotter. 


pute hotel has always been well patronised 

by the smartest of foreign as well as 
of English society, and amongst those who 
passed two or three weeks at Dieppe and 
stayed at the Hé‘el Royal were Comte and 
Comtesse de Noailles, Duc de Galese, Comte 
de Boisgelin, Baron Robert de Rothschild, 
Baron Edouard de Rothschild, Baron Gustave 
de Rothschild, Comte Nicolay, Comte de la 
Rochefoucauld, Vicomtesse de Brigode, Duc 
de Guiche, and Duc de Grammont, 
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R. N. Speatght 


THE LITTLE BARONESS CLIFTON WITH HER MOTHER 


Baroness Clifton, who is a peeress in her own right, is a daughter of the late Earl of Darnley, who died in 1900. The 

heir-presumptive to Baroness Clifton’s title is her uncle, the present Earl of Darnley, better known as the Hon. Ivo Bligh, 

who succeeded his brother last year. Baroness Clifton’s mother, Jemima, Countess of Darnley, before her marriage, 
was a Miss Blackwood 
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he summer season at the Engadine is fast 

drawing to a close, but most of the hotels 
are still full of people. Among well-known 
people still at St. Moritz are Sir Frederick 
and Lady Treves, Lady Sheffield, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Lady Jessel, Lady Pearce, Mr. 
Arthur Dashwood, and Mr. and Mrs. Walsham 
Hare. 


here are three elderly and eminent gentle- 

men of colour in th!s country at the present 
time. They come from Liberia, having been 
commissioned by their Government to call upon 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office in 
reference to the navigation rights of the 
river Manoh, which divides the Liberian 
territory from Sierra Leone, which, of course, 
is a British possession. 


he delegates are the Hon. Alfred King, 
President of the Senate, Chief Justice 
Roberts, and the Hon. Arthur Barclay, the 
Secretary of State. It is nearly eighty years 
since America organised Liberia into a state, 
and the public offices are now practically 
monopolised by negroes, highly-educated.-and 
trained men. The Chief Justice left Georgia 
for Liberia more than fifty years ago when he 


was a lad of not more than fifteen. 
We must all wish a happy journey to Mrs. 
Wilfrid Meynell, the poet and essayist, 
who has just started for a trip to California 
and Mexico. She expects to be away for 
three months. Mrs. Meynell will probably 
give a lecture on the seventeenth century 
poets in Boston and San Francisco, and write 
some letters for the Pall Mall Gazette. Mrs. 
Meynell will stay with Miss Tobin, a young 
Californian lady who has paid many visits to 
England and who won the deep regard of a 
very wide circle on this side. 


aes Bishop of Rochestzr and Mrs. Talbot 

are staying at Reigate previous to a 
trip to Italy ; Mrs. Talbot is a daughter of 
the late Lord Lyttelton and sister of the famous 
general who has distinguished himself in the 
Transvaal. Young Lieutenant Nevile Talbor, 
who is now in South Africa, is the second son 


of the Bishop of Rochester. 
7 [pRe home-coming of Admiral Seymour, the 
hero of the famous dash on Pekin and 
the naval officer. of 
the hour, scarcely had 
justice “done to it by: 
the daily press. The 
battleship, whose hull 
had changed from the 
white of th: Far 
East to the black of 
home waters, came 
slowly into harbour at 
Portsmouth. As she 
steamed up to the jetty, 
where a great crowd 
of relatives and friends 
awaited her, the ship’s 
band_ played joyously, 
and her deck was 
crowded with the de- 
lighted ship’s company. 
As she got abreast of 
the SZ. Vincent, the 
old line - of - battleship 
now used for training 
boys for the navy, the 
little fellows, swarming 
in the rigging and 
clustering over the 
bulwarks, gave a tre- 
mendous cheer. Im- 


THE PALACE HOTEL, 
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mediately one of the Centurion’s officers 
waved his white cap, and aloud cheer rang out 
in acknowledgment of the youngsters’ welcome. 
hen one or two neighbouring steamers 
gave terrible songs of welcome on their 
sirens ; more cheers rang out from warships 


AN “ENTREE” HAT 


This sketch was sent to us by a reader who has 

discovered a new use for some of the dishes on 

our cookery page. The hat in the sketch is an 

exact reproduction of a cold entrée which appeared 
in ‘‘ The Tatler” some weeks ago 


amongst them Nelson’s old Vzc¢ory', and other 
steam whistles took up the welcome, while on 
the Portsmouth and Gosport sides of the 
harbour spectators clapped their hands, waved 
their hats, and shouted. It was a splendid 
welcome to a splendid ship and company, and 
the officers and men appreciated it thoroughly. 


ST. MORITZ, 


Where so many distinguished English visitors are now staying 
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The admiral himself, on the after-bridge, saw 
everything and heard everything, and his 
pleasure at the warmth of this general greeting 
was not less than his satisfaction at his. 
reception by the graver and more important 
personages at the jetty. 
It is an interesting coincidence that the 
Centurion came from the same part of 
the world as that from which her most 
illustrious predecessor sailed nearly 160 years. 
ago. That was the Centurion which bore 
Anson’s flag, and which returned to Ports- 
mouth after circumnavigating the world and 
escaping unparalleled dangers and accomplish- 
ing most marvellous performances. Anson’s 
Centurion left England in 1740, accompanied 
by five other war vessels. They were manned 
by old and worn-out men, and storms and 
scurvy destroyed both ships and crews. The 
Centurton, the Gloucester, and the 7yial, 
three of the shirs of the squadron, left England 
with nearly 1,000 men on board; of these 
more than 600 were dead in less than a year. 
But in spite of incredible dangers the weather- 
worn and death-smitten Cen¢urion lay in 
wait for and captured a Spanish treasure ship, 
and with nearly one and a half million dollars 
worth of plunder staggered into Portsmouth. 
She, too, came from China, and it was not far 
from the region from which the Centurion of 
.o-day has done such splendid work thar 
Anson’s flagship took the galleon with 
her vast riches. Anson’s Centurion, like 
Seymour’s Cen/urion, was built at Portsmouth. 
M:* Cumming Macdona, the member for 
Rotherhithe, who was so very active 
in regard to the Sale of Drugs Act, has had a 
varied career. Beginning in the Church he 
became rector of Cheadle in Cheshire. A 
great traveller, and owning property in Texas, 
he was often on the wing. Indeed, such was 
his reputation for travelling, and so many 
friends had he who desired h'm to visit them, 
that the old story is told of him that on his 
applying to the bishop of his diocese on one 
occasion for leave to absent himself for 
change of air, his lordship suggested that if 
he wanted a change of air he had better try 
the air of Cheadle. After leaving the Church 
Mr. Macdona raised a company of volunteers 
at West Kirby, becom- 
ing their first captain ; 
he read up and passed 
for the Bar and then 
took to politics. 
ranslators some- 
times have diffi- 
culties to face which 
the world knows not 
of. An Italian paper 
has turned Kipling’s 
“ Absent-minded Beg- 
gar” into a“ Distracted 
Mendicant.” A foot- 
note of the same ver- 
sion explains “son of a 
Lambeth publican ” as 
referring to Mr. Kruger. 
Another Italian trans- 
lated a paragraph from 
an English paper about 
a man who killed his 
wife with a poker, and 
added a footnote in 
these words: “We do 
not know with certainty 
whether this thing 
‘poker’ be a domestic 
orsurgicalinstrument.” 
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Prince Chun, the Chinese Ambassador to Berlin. 


Prince Chun, who came to Berlin to apologise to the German Emperor for the assassination by the Boxers of Baron Von Ketteler, the German 
Ambassador, last year, can be seen in the picture landing at Shanghai on his way to Europe. The Prince is the first figure on 
the gangway. Those immediately behind him are his personal staff who accompanied him to Germany 


THE PROCESSION OF PRINCE CHUN AND HIS SUITE THROUGH THE STREETS OF SHANGHAI 


The Prince is seated in the palanquin 
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M:« Stewart Brice, who is passing several 

weeks in London, is one of the best- 
known young clubmen of New York and 
Washington. He is the son ofthe late famous 
senator from Ohio, at whose house were given 
the most magnificent and exclusive entertain- 
ments known in Washington society during 
the 7égzme of President Cleveland. The Brice 
mansion was the home more or less of the 
foreign attaché, and it was in Mrs. Brice’s 
drawing-room that much of the courtship took 
place which transformed Miss Mary Leiter 
into Lady Curzon of Kedleston. 


r. Stewart Brice is, strange to say, a 
member of the City Council of New 
York, and claims Mr. Croker as chief. He is 
not, however, fully in sympathy with Tammany. 
On a recent occasion he arose in his seat and 
protested against a vote of sympathy with the 
Boers as being a gratuitous insult to Great 
Britain which had been so good:a friend to 
the United States at Manila.-.Mr. Brice 
served as a roughrider with Colonel. Roosevelt 
in the late Cuban War, and was ‘on many 
occasions mentioned for conspicuous bravery 
in the battles before Santiago. 


Ap Right Rev. William Derrick, Bishop 

of the African Methodist- Episcopal 
Church, is at present in London,. staying 
at St. Ermin’s Hotel. He was one of the 
visitors at the hotel to whom some of the 
Americans objected on the score of colour, 
but the Bishop did not leave... He was.a dele- 
gate to the Methodist Conference which .was 
held in London last week. 


opehe Bishop was, chosen by his episcopal 

colleagues to write a letter to the King 
condoling with his Majesty on the death of 
the late lamented Queen Victoria. The reply 
he received signed by the foreign secretary, 
Lord Lansdowne, was couched in exceptionally 
gracious language and shows, at least, that 
King Edward VII. has no prejudice in regard 
to the colour of his correspondents. 
matter of fact Bishop Derrick was born in 
one of the West India Islands, his father being 
a Scotsman and his mother a half-caste. 
He looks—as his photograph shows—some- 
what like an Italian, and on his recent visit 
to Rome he relates that on more than one 


MISS CORNELIA CAMPBELL 


A very well-known American at present in 
London 


Asa: 
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Daniels 
One of the coloured men to whom his American 
fellow countrymen objected 


THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP DERRICK 


Piuishin, Oreater Hew Yorx~ 


A letter written by Lord Lansdowne on behalf of 
the King to Bishop Derrick 


occasion his hand was reverently kissed under 
the .idea that he was a sunburnt padre from 
Southern Italy. 


Ms Cornelia Campbell, who with her 

mother, Mrs. Mary Hallowell Campbell, 
is at present making her home in London, 
comes of good old Scotch-Irish stock. Miss 
Campbell.is the granddaughter of Alexander 
Campbell, who many years ago emigrated to 
America and there founded a peculiar form of 
Christian faith which caused its followers to 
be dubbed “ Campbellites.” A very sturdy 
proof of the soundness of Alexander Camp- 
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bell’s doctrines is still to be felt in an 
institution called Bethany College in West 
Virginia, which he founded and made the seat 
of his own faith. 


e€ was a man of marvellous elocutionary 
power, and was considered the peer of 
Benjamin Webster in matters of debate as 
he was his contemporary in age. Alexander 
Campbell’s son, Archibald, who was born in 
Virginia, was known throughout his lifetime 
as the “ Father of West Virginia.” He was 
the head of the commission formed to divide 
the great Southern State of Virginia in two, 
one portion of it being called Virginia with 
Richmond as its capital, the other portion of 
it being called West Virginia with Wheeling 
as its chief city. 


esides his gifts as a politician Mr. Campbell 
was also a_ brilliant journalist, and 
founded one of the best-known and respected 
papers in the United States called the 
Wheeling Intelligencer. During Mr. Gar- 
field’s presidency Mr. Archibald Campbell 
was appointed Minister to China, and it is 
interesting to remember that the murdered 
President Garfield was one of the most 
influential members of the Campbellite 
Church. 


ater on in his career Mr. Campbell was 
appointed the head of the delegation 
that announced to Mr. McKinley the fact of 
his first nomination. He was, in fact, instru- 
mental in raising the majority of the Repub- 
lican votes throughout the two Virginias, for 
hitherto those two States had been overpower- 
ingly Democratic. Miss Cornelia Campbell, 
however, does not inherit all her talent from 
the masculine side of her family, as her 
mother is also a distinguished journalist and 
a member of the Hallowell family, one of the 
oldest of the Philadelphia ‘ Quaker aristo- 
crats ” who followed William Penn to America. 
Miss Campbell is a very charming and 
vivacious girl with undoubted dramatic ability, 
which she has come to London to perfect and 
mature, She also possesses a soprano voice 
of much sweetness and expression; she is 
now having it most carefully trained under 
capable masters. 


MR. STEWART BRICE 


A member of the City Council of New York, 
now in England 
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jos Aldenham celebrated his eighty-second 

birthday on August 31. He is still a 
remarkably fine-looking man. Aldenham 
House (Herts) is famous for its art treasures ; 
old as well as modern masters are well repre- 
sented. The grounds are superb. Lord Alden- 
ham is better known as Henry Hucks Gibbs, a 
director of the Bank of England and governor 
in 1875-7. His eldest 
son, the Hon, Alban 
George Gibbs, is M.P. 
for the City of London. 
His fourth son, Ken- 
neth Gibbs, is vicar of 
Aldenham and_ rural 
dean of Watford. Lord 


Aldenham has one 
unmarried daughter 
who lives with her 
father. Lady Alden- 
ham died just two 
years ago. 


he last day of Au- 
gust in the season 
of 1901 will be remem- 
bered in the annals of 
Homburg as the first 
occasion upon which 
King Edward VII. of 
England played on the 
picturesque golf links 
so admirably presided 
over by the golf club’s 
honorary secretary, 
Major - General Duff. 
The King, whose ap- 
pearance was heralded 
in advance by his 
senior equerry, General 
Sir Stanley Clarke, 
came on to the links 
about five o’clock and 
played a _ foursome. 
His Majesty’s partner 
was the daughter of a 
well-known Irish baro- 
net who is an excellent 
golfer. 
*|~he interest taken by Homburg’s most not- 
able and distinguished visitor in the golf 
links suggested to many people the possibility 
of King Edward’s presence the following day 
(Sunday) at the popular “ putting contest,” 
when the American prizes that Mr. and Mrs. 
Newhouse of New York presented were to be 
competed for; but at four o’clock the King 


THE TWO CHILDREN OF THE HON. MRS. 
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went off in his handsome new motor car to 
Friedrichshof with only one equerry and his 
favourite courier, The putting contest began 
an hour and a half later—a new golf regu- 


The Hon. Henry Gibbs, the father of the little children in the picture, is the youngest son of Lord 
Aldenham, and is married to a daughter of the late General Crutchley of Ascot. 
who is senior partner in the well-known banking firm of Gibbs and Sons, was raised to the peerage 


in 1896 for his political services 


lation for Sunday afternoons, as_ hitherto 
these competitions have begun at four o’clock, 
at which hour the afternoon service is held at 
the little Gothic English church, where the 
London chaplain has a way of telling home 
truths in a forcible manner not always quite 
appreciated by the fashionable Homburg 
summer congregations. 


HENRY GIBBS 


THE TATLER 


A: the last days of the King’s sojourn at 
Homburg drew nearer his Majesty’s 
strict seclusion became less noticeable. 
Nearly every night he entertained or was 
entertained at dinner in the smaller dining- 
room set apart for the King’s special use on 
the ground floor at Ritter’s hotel. His diet 
was plain but what simple-minded folk call 
wholesome. Dinner 
was the only repast 
served to his Majesty 
in the semi-public 
dining-room, and both 
before and after this 
meal the King’s move- 
ments were more or 
less on view. 
he Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lady 
Halsbury, the Earl 
and Countess of Cork, 
Miss Chandos - Pole, 
Lord and Lady Spen- 
cer, Sir George Lewis, 
and Lord Glenesk 
were included among 
the guests whom the 
King entertained. 
After dinner his Ma- 
jesty and his guests 
repaired to the draw- 
ing-room of the royal 
suite on the first floor, 
where bridge was 
played for an hour or 
two, when the King’s 
guests took their leave. 


t eleven o'clock, 

when the Hom- 
burg lights were out 
and most people were 
in bed, the King re- 
sumed the important 
work he had laid aside 
earlier in the day. Two 
messengers from Lon- 
don brought over bulky 
documents twice a 
week, and to these and their presumably 
serious contents the King gave his earnest 
attention from eleven to one in the forenoon 
and again from eleven to one at midnight, at 
which latter hour the King retired. Asa rule 
the King did not go out till after tea, except 
on the afternoons when his Majesty was 
going for a long drive in his automobile. 


R. N. Sheaight 


Lord Aldenham, 


WHERE KING EDWARD TOOK THE WATERS AT HOMBURG 


The glasses are on a counter in what is known as the Drink Hall. 
King's glass may be distinguished from the others by the glass tube 


projecting from it 


The 
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THE ELIZABETH SPRING AT BAD HOMBURG 


Mr. Percy Spence, who has been sent out to Homburg by ‘' The Sphere,” 
is seen sketching in the foreground, 


The gardens are very shady and 
full of tropical plants 


THE TATLER 


I suggested a couple of weeks ago that a 

motor race across a mountain pass was 
an amusement one could easily have too 
much of. I now learn from a correspondent 
in Vienna that a motor race from Schottwien 
to the Semmering Pass, open to all the word, 
has been arranged for September 15. It is to 
be hoped that this exceedingly foolish enter- 
prise will be rigorously boycotted by owners 
of motor cars with a reputation for sanity to 
lose. ‘There is no good purpose whatever to 
be served by taking a risk which leads to no 
practical end, and involves every probability 
of a broken neck. 


A: correspondent sends me an account of a 

motor trip made recent'y by himself 
and some friends over the Col du Lantaret. 
The party consisted of my correspondent, his 
wife, an engineer, a servant and three or four 
fox terriers. They travelled from -Nice to 
Digne, which lies at the foot of the mountains, 
in a day, and started next morning at seven 
o’clock to negotiate the big pass. Their 
motor was a sixteen horse-power Panhard- 
Levassor, .and it carried a good deal of lug- 
gage as well as the passengers. 


ll went well, and the roads were exceflent 
till they reached a height of about 
5,000 ft. From this point things grew more 
and more difficult, the melting ice and snow 
causing the wheels to skid and rendering 
steering almost impossible. The higher they 
mounted the slower the motor travelled on 
account of the rarefied air, and at one time 
the party had grave doubts as to whether they 
would ever reach the top. However, they 
plodded on till they were in sight of the chalet 
which marks the summit of the pass, when a 
biz-mass of loose snow fell in front of them, 
completely blocking the way. 
JJ ortunately a gang of cantonniers was 
working. not far off who helped the 
travellers to beat down the snow sufficiently 
for the. motor car to pass over, although the 
task took two hours. Altogether the trip was 
exciting enough for the most adventurous 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


The chief danger, I gather fron 
my correspondent, in climbing mountains in 
a motor is that the vibration is apt to detach 
any loose snow. 


“ motorist.” 


ACROSS THE ALPS IN A MOTOR CAR 


On a road cut from the face of the rocks 


t is generally understood that the absence 
of royalty this year from Doncaster will 
contribute somewhat tothe gaiety of the 
scene, for it will enable the ladies to resume 


-those brilliant mauves, dainty greys, smart 
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whites, and (be it whispered low) uncompro- 
mising pzvks, which did duty for half- 
mourning towards the close of last season. 
The Earl and Countess of Scarbrough are to 
have a large party at Sandbeck Park for the 
occasion. The Arthur Wilsons of Tranby 
Croft and the Charles Wilsons are also 
entertaining. Viscount and Viscountess Gal- 
way at Serlby, Lord and Lady Savile at 
Rufford, and the John Shaws at Welburne, 
are among those who will bring over parties. 
Nostell Priory, the home of the Winns, will 
draw blank this year, and so will Welbeck, 
for the Duke and Duchess of Portland are 
still at Langwell, Caithness. 


uring the last reign one of the most 
remarkable features of the grand cor- 
ridor at Windsor Castle was the series of 
huge canvases representing scenes from the 
private life of the court, beginning with 
Wilkie’s “ First Council,” and including the 
‘**Coronation,” “ Queen Victoria’s Marriage,” 
the “Prince of Wales’s Marriage,” and so on 
down to the “Marriage of the Duke of 
Albany.” They were more interesting from 
the historical than the artistic point of view. 
These have been removed, and their places 
are to be filled with masterpieces which are 
being brought from Osborne and Balmoral. 
The result of the change will be to render 
the corridor less like a museum. 


pee sergeant of the Royal Guard at the 

Emperor’s Palace, Berlin, Guillaume 
Raschke by name, and who was well known 
for his remarkable resemblance to the grand- 
father of the present Emperor, has just died, 
the result of an accident. During the lifetime 
of his Majesty he was often taken for his 
royal master, especially when, enveloped in 
his long military cloak, he took a promenade 
in the evening. Many of the Berlin peop'e 
believe that the Emperor died some time 
before his death was announced, but that for 
State purposes Bismarck concealed the fact, 
the part of monarch being played by the ser- 
geant, Guillaume Raschke. 


Crossing the highest portion of the road. One of the fox terriers 
taken on the car can be seen 


THE MOTOR CAR WHICH CROSSED THE ALPS 


How the journey was delayed by the fall of an avalanche. 


Men are seen 


clearing the snow off the road 
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BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


Siete GARE BR 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


SEPTEMBER 11 -PRINCESS MERCEDES OF SPAIN 


Princess Mercedes is the elder sister of the 

King of Spain. She married recently 
the Prince of Asturias. The Right Hon. 
Herbert Henry Asquith is a former Home 
Secretary and a possible leader of the Liberal 
party. He was educated at the City of London 
School and at Oxford, where he swept the 
board of all the big prizes, having won the 
‘Craven Scholarship and a Fellowship at 
Balliol. He was born in Morley in Yorkshire 
and has twice married, his second wife being 
a daughter of Sir Charles Tennant. He lives 
at 20, Cavendish Square. Lord Pauncefote 
has been British Ambassador to the United 
States since 1893. He is the son of the late 
Mr. Robert Pauncefote of Preston Court, 
Gloucestershire, and was raised to the pzerage 
for his diplomatic services in 1899. He was 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in 1882 and was the British delegate to the 
Peace Conference at the Hague. Lord 
Brampton is far better known as Sir Henry 
Hawkins, the name under which he sat on 


Ae a geil Saat 


Russeil 
SEPTEMBER 15—LORD SUDLEY 


Elliott & Fry 
SEPTEMBER 12—MR. ASQUITH (1852) 


Elliott & Fry 
SEPTEMBER 14—LORD BRAMPTON (1817) 


Stereoscopic 


SEPTEMBER 16—SIR THEODORE MARTIN (1816) 
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Elliott & Fry 
SEPTEMBER 18—LORD PAUNCEFOTE 


the judicial bench so many years. On his 
retirement in 1899 he was created a pecr. 
He is a member of the Jockey Club and a 
Bencher of the Middle Temple; he lives in 
Tilney Street, Park Lane. Lord Sudley is 
the eldest son of the Earl of Arran. His 
mother was a sister of the 4th Earl of 
Roden. He isa captain in the Royal Horse 
Guards and served in South Africa. One of 
his sisters is married to Lord Cranborne, eldest 
son of the Marquis of Salisbury, and another 
to the Hon. W. F. D. Smith. Si Theodore 
Martin is a man of high literary attainments 
who has translated Heine, Horace, Goethe, 
Virgil, and Catullus, but by far his mest 
popular work is the “ Life of Prince Consort.” 
He was rector of St. Andrews in 1881 and mar- 
ried Helen Faucit, the famous actress, who dicd 
in 1898. The Earl of Granardisa well-known 
Irish peer. He is a subaltern in the Scots 
Guards and with his regiment has been through 
much of the fighting in South Africa, He 
succeeded to the title in 1889 and is unmarried. 


Lafayette 
SEPTEMBER 17—THE EARL OF GRANARD (1874) 
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RN, Speatght 
LADY TEYNHAM AND HER ELDEST SON 


Lady Teynham is the wife of the 18th Baron Teynham, whom she married in 1895, She is a daughter of the late Colonel Henry 
Green Wilkinson of the Scots Guards. She has two children—Christopher John Henry, born in 1896, and 
Ralph Henry, born in 1899. The family name is Roper-Curzon 
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Esmé Collings 


THE COUNTESS ANNESLEY AND HER DAUGHTER 
The Countess Annesley is the second wife of Earl Annesley, whom she married in 1892. She has two children Lady Clare, the 


little girl in the picture, who was born in 1893, and Lady Constance, born in 1895. Before her marriage 
Lady Annesley was Miss Priscilla Armitage Moore, a very famous Irish beauty 
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recent years the Siberian or Russian 
wolfhound has made rapid progress in 
Now- 


Of 


the upward scale of fashionable dogs. 


GOSSIP OF 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S DOG, 


Fall 


* JACKO ” 


This dog went out with the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition. 


He was sold 


to the Princess of Wales by Mrs. Jackson 


adays’ he: is better known as the Borzoi, and 
under. the favour of her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra and the Duchess of Newcastle the 
breed has become very popular amongst dog- 
lovers, especially with the fair sex. 


he Duchess of Newcastle has probably 
the finest collection of these hounds to 
be found in England, and the two dogs illus- 
trated show a couple of exceedingly choice 
specimens. The Queen’s Borzoi, “ Alex,” is 
well known to all interested in the breed, for 
is he not a many times champion at the 
leading shows besides having won the cham- 
pion of championships at the Ladies’ Kennel 
Club Show ? 


Ore Alexandra’s love ot dogs is not 

limited to any one particular breed, for 
at the Sandringham kennels there is a great 
variety of doggie pets. The Basset hound, 
both rough and smooth ‘haired, have always 
held-a place in the affections of both the King 
and Queen, whilst of Blenheim spaniels, 
Japanese and toy bulldogs there are several 
choice specimens. Other foreign varieties of 
the canine breed are also to be seen, one of 
the most interesting, perhaps, being “ Jacko,” 
the sledge hound wHich accompanied the 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition in 1894 to 
the Far- North. 


he King has a great fancy for French or 
toy bulldogs. These are diminutive 
editions of the English breed so well known 
for their massive ugliness, in which, however, 
their admirers consider their chief beauty 
consists. In the ordinary way they are quite 
as tractable as most dogs and show as much 
affection for their master or mistress as the 
tiniest of toy dogs. Lady de Grey and the 
Hon. Mrs. Baillie both “go in” for toy 
bulls, and the photographs of “Mite” and 
“Lena II,” represent two excellent. specimens 
of the breed. 


n interesting breed is the Norwegian elk- 
hound, of which Lady Cathcart ‘has 
several lovely specimens at her charming 
place at Sunningdale near Ascot. © They are 
quite sporting dogs,and. in their own country 
are most highly valued. Indeed, so much are 
they prized that it is quite a difficulty to obtain 


THE HOUR. 


really first-class speci- 
mens. “ Jaeger” shows 
the type to perfection, 
and he is no doubt the 
best of his tribe now in 
England and has won 
many prizes at all our 
best exhibitions. The 
name “ Jaeger” is Nor- 
wegian for hunter and 
well describes the attri- 
bute of the elkhound, 
for it is in hunting the 
elk that these dogs are 
chiefly used. 


‘Te sense of smell 

in these dogs is 
most wonderfully de- 
veloped, and they 
“wind” or scent their 
quarry a mile or more 
distant. .To the lay 
mind this seems to 
border almost on the 


Fall 


The first of these two dogs is named ‘ Mite.” 


He belongs to Lady d 


e Grey. The other is 


the Hon. Mrs. Baillie’s ‘Lena II.” 


impossible, but Sir 
Reginald Cathcart, who 
has done a lot of elk 
hunting, assured the 
writer that this was no 
exaggeration, and that 
a good hound would 
frequently locate his 
quarry at this extreme 
distance. The scent 
of the elk is not taken 
up by the hound from 
the tracks of deer, as 
the ordinary foxhound 
traverses the line of 
the fox, but is scented 
in the atmosphere, 
making the  perform- 
ance all the more 
extraordinary. It will, 
of course, be under- 
stood that the distance 
at which these dogs can 
scént their quarry varies 
with the wind. 
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Rung down the scent, hunters and dogs. 

thus find their deer, which is then 
followed and run down by the swifter deer- 
hounds. By nature and training the elkhound 
is of a bold disposition, exceedingly energetic, 
and always, when at liberty, roving about as 
though exercising its wonderful powers. 
Thus, to keep them in exercise and robust 
health they must have considerable liberty, 
which is attainable only when their owners. 
possess plenty of open’ space over which the 
dogs canscamper. No doubt this is one reason 
why Lady Cathcart’s hounds are always in 
such grand condition, as they have consider- 
able liberty in their mistress’s park and are 
thus kept in the best of health. 


M2" cantons in Switzerland, greatly op- 
posed to the increasing rage for auto- 
mobilism, have issued an edict forbidding 
the circulation of the new vehicles in the 
respective provinces, and are enforcing the 
law most severely, even in the case of strangers. 
who may bein complete ignorance of it. The 
Prince Galitzin, who was driving from Lucerne 
to Lungern, was stopped recently by a repre- 
sentative of the police force and threatened 
with arrest unless he paid a fine of 4o francs. 
The prince paid and returned to Lucerne, 


@F his name and position becoming known 

the authorities apologised, but did not 
returnthe money. The Prince has shaken the 
£wiss dust off the wheels of his autocar, and sent 
it to Aix-les-Bains, declaring he will not 
return to Switzerland. If this sort of 
thing goes on we may look for a strike of 
Swiss hotelkeepers, who, keen as _ they always 
are to catch the traveller, no matter what his. 
means of locomotion, will recognise that a 
too paternal Government is sending the 


pigeons to be plucked elsewhere. 
M:* S. S. Pawling, who skippered the 
Hampstead Sussex tour in the place of 
Mr. A. E. Stoddart, is the junior partner of 
Mr. W. Heinemann, the publisher. His early 
experience of publishing was gained with the 
firm of Mudie, the founder of which firm was. 
his uncle. He is a tall, good-looking man, 
with a strong sense of humour and a judicial 
inanner. He is almost the fastest, and pro- 
bably the most erratic, bowler in England. He 
was tried for Middlesex, but though his bowling 
had all the pace it lacked the direction usually 
associated with first-class cricket. 


LADY CATHCART'S 


Fall 


“ JAEGER” 


A Norwegian elkhound who has won several first prizes 
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Two Graceful Borzois, or Russian Wolfhounds 


MRS. HOOD WRIGHT’S ‘COSSACK 


THE DUCHESS OF NEWC LE’S ‘* TSARETSA” 
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NM r. Wilfrid Blunt has but recently kept his 

sixty-first birthday in excellent health 
and in spirits as good as are given to poets and 
to patriots, to the men who really and sensi- 
tively feel the facts of life and the affairs of 
nations. At one time Mr. Blunt was thought 
to share the chest complaint by which his 
elder brother was doomed ; but nomadic life 
—nights as well as days spent in the open 
air—worsted the foe. Born at Petworth 
House, the residence of his relative, Lord 
Leconfield, Mr. Blunt was educated at Stony- 
hurst and Oscott, colleges belonging to the 
Roman Catholic religion, to which his mother 
was a convert of Cardinal Manning’s making. 
He entered diplomacy in 1858 and stayed 
in it for twelve delightful years. Literature 
knows something of the great friendship he 
then formed with “Owen Meredith,” after- 
wards Earl of Lytton. 


ow these two young attachés 
burnt the midnight oil of 
embassies in reading poetry to each 
other and making their own verses 
we have been told in the panegyric 
of his friend at the time of that 
friend’s death, published by Mr. 
Blunt in the (Vineteenth Century, 
the very review (Mr. Knowles will 
not bear to have it called a “ maga- 
zine”) in which Lord Lytton had 
greeted in Mr. Blunt “a new love 
poet ” when the sonnets of “ Proteus ” 
appeared. Friendships between fami- 
lies do not always descend, but 
everybody now knows that the son of 
“Owen Meredith,” the Hon. Neville 
Lytton, is married to the daughter and 
only child of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 


hen Mr. Blunt married Lady 
Anne Noel, daughter of the 

first Earl of Lovelace by Ada, “sole 
daughter,” &c., he had not yet come 
into the family property. Two years 
later the death of his brother made 
him the possessor of Crabbet Park, 
Worth Forest, and other delightful 
spots, To settle down as a Sussex 
squire was not in his nature, and a 
long period of travel followed. Four 
years of wanderings in the company 
of the intrepid Lady Anne took the 
travellers through Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and implanted 
in them that cosmopolitan love of 
mankind beside which mere national- 
ism is provincialism. Matthew Arnold in his 
comparison between the Dissenting chapel and 
the ancient Catholic cathedral has struck an 
answering note. These sympathies had 
natural play when the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
was fought and when Arabi Pasha was 
threatened with death. : 


r, Blunt’s intervention saved Arabi’s life, 
and The Wind and the Whirlwind was 
written, a prophecy of woe against the sup- 
pressors of the Egyptian and National party 
of independence. Travels in India (where 
Mr. Blunt was perhaps a rather awkward 
guest, politically, for a Viceroy with a frontier 
policy) resulted in the writing of /deas about 
India and The Future of Islam. The 
principles of freedom which Mr. Blunt 
professed on the banks of the Thames he had 
an uncomforiable habit of repeating, with 
local emphasis, on the Nile, the Indus, and 
nearer home on the Liffey. A two months’ 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


imprisonment in Galway and Kilmainham 
gaols for attending a proclaimed meeting in 
1887 is perhaps a less agreeable memory now 


to Mr. Balfour than it is to his former 


prisoner. 


XS a poet Mr. Blunt has gained a popularity 

denied to him as a politician. He 
missed getting into Parliament on two or three 
occasions when he tried, but he had an in- 
stant welcome to Parnassus. The. Love 
Sonnets, that are a sort of secular counterpart 
in poetry to the spiritual ‘* Confessions ” of St. 
Augustine in prose, have gone through ed.tion 
after edition, and they are now to pass into the 
“Lover’s Library.” Yet Mr. Blunt takes 


Elliott & Fry 


MR. WILFRID BLUNT 


himself as a poet with a lightness that is not 
of his own time, that is, in fact, Elizabethan. 
“JT would not, if I could, be called a poet,” he 
will tell us very much as Raleigh might. Sir 
Walter had the treasure to find, and Mr. Blunt 
has to look after the breeding of Arab horses 
at Crabbet and to give sanctuary to “ foxes, 
the little foxes,” on his estate near Cairo. 


“Phe book has yet to appear with the first 

dedication to the King. Some people 
say there is no fear of any revival of the very 
flowery—not to say fulsome—forms of offering 
to royalty familiar in the days of the Stuarts 
and not without a record in the dedication 
pages of the Authorised Version. We shall 


see. People could fawn gracefully in those 
days. Now flattery as a fine art is dead— 
past all reviving, one supposes. The 


Georges killed what the Charles’s and the 
James’s had inspired. One of the last volumes 
which bore a king’s name on the dedication 
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page was George Colman’s Random Records. 
It could not be very gay reading in his last 
weeks of life for George IV. :— 


S1r,—To your Majesty I have the honour of dedicating, 
by gracious permission, these desultory records of my 
life, and from your Majesty's long continued patronage 
and favour I now chiefly derive the means whereby I 
live With feelings proud of such exalted protection, 
&e., &e. 

The professional wit when he gets into the 


atmosphere of social etiquette is a marvel- 


lously dull fellow. 
qeee present King began his career as a 
dedicatee very early when, as a little 
boy, he read his name on the first page of 
the late Lord Ravensworth’s translation of the 
Odyssey. Since then he has received this 
literary incense only fitfully and infrequently, 
and never, so far as we recall, on any book of 
at all first-class importance. That will be 
changed now, of course, and we 
ought soon to have some pretty 
exercises in writing under the re- 
vived invocation, “To the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty.” 


Ms Alice Corkran has had the 
good fortune to obtain a 
striking article for the September 
number of the Gzr/’s Realm, that 
is to say, some drawings by King 
Edward and by the late Queen. 
Very quaint and curious some of 
these drawings are, crude beyond 
expression. One assigned to King 
Edward was made when he was a 
boy for the benefit of sufferers in the 
Crimean War. Miss Corkran, by the 
way, is an Irishwoman who has 
written many striking stories. Her 
sister, Miss Henriette Corkran, is an 
artist of talent. They share a house 
in Mecklenburg Square with Mr. 
Richard Whiteing, the popular 
author of WVo. 5, John Street. 
ondon may be empty, but those of 
us who are destined to stay in 
it find plenty of literary friends to 
bear us company. Within a couple 
of days I have seen quite a string of 
literary men all of whom ought to 
be in Alpine valleys or on the way to 
Italian lakes, where the temperature 
must now be more comfortable. I 
have seen Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs — fresh from a holiday in 
Wales—and quite a number of others. 
On the other hand, many of one’s literary and 
journalistic colleagues are enjoying themselves 
away from the great city. Mr. Alfred Spen- 
der, for example, the editor of the Westmin- 
ster, is in the north of France ; Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll is at Lumsden in Aberdeenshire, where 
he was born; and Mr. Max Pemberton, 
whose new novel, Zhe Giant’s Gate, the 
longest he has written, is soon to be published 
by Cassell’s, is on a steamboat bound for 
Norway. And thus one might rattle through 
the whereabouts of everyone whose name 
figures in Who’s Who. 


he New York Times Saturday Review— 
I wish this excellent journal would 
abbreviate its title—says that Samuel Richard- 
son’s novels do sell in America whatever they 
may do in England. Judging by the fact 
that Sotheran’s twelve-volume edition went 
into a “remainder” in England Richardson 
is not now much wanted here. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, 


THE TATLER 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Mé*: Winifred Emery is the daughter of 

the late Mr. Samuel Emery, who in 
turn was the son of John Emery, also an actor. 
She was born in Manchester and made her first 
appearance at the age of eight in 7he Green 
Bushes, and has been identified with the stage 
all her life. She went to the Lyceum exactly 
twenty years ago to play ina revival of 7wo 
Roses, and she was once Miss Ellen Terry’s 
understudy, accompanying the Lyceum 
players to America on the occasion of Sir 
Henry Irving’s second tour. She became 
leading lady at Drury Lane in 1888, following 
this by a long appearance at the Vaudeville. 
In 1890 she played the striking part of Vashti 
Dethic in /wdah at the Shaftesbury, and then 
she rejoined her old manager, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, as his leading lady. Mr. Comyns 
Carr made her the leading lady at the 
Comedy when he opened that theatre eight 
years ago with Sowing the Wind, It isa 
curious fact that Miss Emery met her hus- 
band, Mr. Cyril Maude, at the Haymarket, 
which they now run with such success, for 
he was introduced to her in the stage box on 
the prompt side in October, 1888. Miss 
Emery has three children, two girls and a 
little boy. 


KATHERINE 


Daughter of Mrs. Harry Davenport (Miss Phyllis 
Rankin) 


MRS. CYRIL MAUDE AND HER CHILDREN 
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aehe English public has a faithful memory, 

and some of the pleasantest of its 
thoughts must circulate about that dainty 
little American, Miss Phyllis Rankin, who as 
Fifi in The Belle of New York made so 
great a success when that triumphant damsel 
first took London by storm, It seems difficult 
to regard Miss Rankin in a purely domestic 
light, but as Mrs. Harry Davenport she is 
certainly far removed from anything approach- 
ing the atmosphere of the stage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport live in a pleasant and 
sufficiently rural part of London to enable 
them to feel thoroughly away from the noise 
and bustle of town. Theirs is a pleasant 
little family group, composed of Mrs. Daven- 
port’s mother, Mrs. McKee Rankin, who as 
Kate Rankin was one of the most famous 
actresses of her day in America, and two 
charming little children, Katherine and 
Arthur, the children of Mrs. Davenport by 
her former marriage. The great hobby of 
the Rankin-Davenport family is photography. 
The story of Mr. and Mrs. Davenport’s 
romantic marriage a few months ago is 
still fresh in the minds of people. She owns 
a large farm in West Chester County, New 
York State. 


Lafayette 
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The Discomfort of Pits and Galleries. 


ae heates rise like mushrooms, and it cannot 
be denied that a very great deal has 
been done in recent years to study the art of 
theatrical construction. One London archi- 
tect, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, has compiled at 
great care and cost a huge work dealing 
with the subject. Proper exits have been 
forced on the managers by local authorities. 
The dressing-rooms have been improved out 
of knowledge, although in some theatres they 
are still little better than dens, badly ventilated 
and worse lighted. Every new. theatre is 
elaborately adorned by the best decorators, 
but the question of the comfortableness of the 
pit and gallery remains in its infancy. 
Comfort is a purely relative term, and by 
it 1 do not mean luxury. For me it consists 
almost entirely in the ability to see a play 


without the perpetual distractions that exist in 


most of our theatres. 

A preliminary announcement of the most 
recent theatre assures us that the stage can 
be seen from every part of the house ; but 
the manager’s solicitude for his pit and gallery 
only begins here. Varying distances from 
the stage are bound to exist. It stands to 
reason that some seats must inevitably be 
further from the stage than others, and they 
will consequently fetch a smaller price, though 
a seat in the front.row of the pit at half-a- 
crown is infinitely superior to a half-guinea 
stall, which is in close proximity to the men 
with the trombone and the cymbals. But 
when you consider that the part of the pit 
which is converted on a crowded first night 
into extra stalls is just as comfortable as the 
regular stalls in the house, you will see that 
mere distance from the stage is not the cause 
of the discomfort of that region. 

The first objection that I have to a pit or 
gallery, into which 1 drop occasionally of an 
evening to see some special part of a perform- 
ance that has interested me very much ona 
first night, isthe total want of care in pro- 
viding for the absence of needless noise. I 
don’t know whether the ordinary pit is built 
above an empty room, but you might as well be 
seated on the top of a very sensitive drum, for 
it is almost impossible to move your feet on 
the bare boards without making a noise and 
disturbing everybody. Why cannot a mana- 
ger put down a bit of matting or cover his 


THE MODEL OF THE NEW GAIETY THEATRE 


The Gaiety. Theatre is to be demolished to make way for the new Strand to Holborn Avenue, and a new building has been designed to the east by Mr. Ernest Runtz. 


pit and gallery floors with cheap linoleum? 
He thinks nothing of covering the stairs of 
the theatre’ with heavy carpets, the bars of 
his‘dress-circle or stalls have rugs—and all 
this simply out of a foolish idea of what is 
luxury and comfort. 

Another great source of annoyance in the 
pit and gallery is the ridiculous position in 
which the inevitable bar is placed. It is 
approached as a rule by noisy swing doors, 
which bang every time anyone passes through 
them. Then there is a perpetual popping of 
corks, a clatter of change, an odour of stale 
tobacco, and, in short, all the accompaniments 
of a busy public-house. 

If I were an expert on the art of the 
licensed victualler I might say something 
about the quality of goods served in some of 
these bars. That is not my point at the 
present moment, although I feel sure that if 
managers would take the trouble to understand 
this particular business: they would add not 
only to the comfort of their audiences but 
possibly to their exchequer. My point at 
present is that in the average pit the bar cught 
to be put right out of sight and sound, for it 
is the merest appendage to a playhouse. This 
remark, however, does not apply to some of 
the older-fashioned theatres in the suburbs, 
for your audience will insist on transporting 
the bar from any part of the house you could 
put it to the pit itself. I remember in the old 
house at Islington the gentlemen who used to 
retire between the acts from the pit to the 
bar used to bring their consorts ginger beer 
or lemonade and oranges (the incense of the 
pit), and the empty bottles, placed beneath 
the seat when the curtain rose, tempted by 
the ingratiating rake of the floor, insisted on 
rolling down to the stalls, the glass stopper 
rattling in protest all the time. 

Noise is not confined to the pit. All London 
stallites will know without my mentioning its 
part the theatre which apparently has a 
dummy stall door, against which at the begin- 
ning of every act such of the audience as 
have gone to the outside to smoke a cigarette 
are heard knocking in a maddening manner. 
I have never been able to discover the 
mystery of this door; I only know its 
irritating results. 

When you have carpetted your floor, or at 


least toned down its noiseful quality, and 
when you have removed the bar so that it 
can offer no more interruptions, you have still 
left the extraordinarily uncomfortable seats or 
benches provided for the half-a-crown and the 
nimble shilling. Instead of the ordinary padded 
board which serves the average pit is there 
any reason why.a seat of a Windsor chair 
type should not le substituted with a bit 
of bent wire beneath it to hold your hat, 
which you will find in every American theatre ? 
The wire should not cost more than sixpence, 
and the benefit of it is obvious ; and yet I do 
not know a single London stall that has a 
simple contrivance of this kind. Failing such 
an arrangement managers should provide a 
hat ironing establishment, for I am sure more 
damage is done to a tall hat in the stalls of a 
theatre than during all its peregrinations in 
the course of its natural life. 

Even worse than the pit, however, i§ the 
gallery. Swung. at a giddy height, its seats 
are built on a series of concrete tiers, topp.d 
with board, the edge of which is flush with 
the floor, so that there is nowhere to dispose 
of one’s legs. 

The inadequate seat is not only confined 
to the pit and gallery. I know one theatre, 
not fifteen years old, where the stalls, arranged 
in batches of five or six, have a tendency to 
tilt forward, so that you are almost precipi- - 
tated on to the backs of the people in front. 

In nearly all our biggest theatres the stalls 
themselves are so closely packed together 
that the jamming caused by the late comers 
is positively indecent, while the éacz//z-laden 
skirts of the woman in evening dress as she 
trails her dress along the knees of the people 
already seated is, to say the least of it, 
irritating. ‘ 

These, then, are one or two of my ideas on 
the need of comfort in a theatre. What is 
the manager’s? A series of large spluttering 
arcs in the street, a gorgeous vestibule, a 
tapestried foyer, and an auditorium lavishly 
decorated with old gold. {do not object to 
these things themselves, but I contend that 
they are no substitutes whatever for the simple 
contrivances, the absence of which I deplore. 
One goes to a theatre to see a play, not 
to witness an exhibition of the upholsterer and 
the decorator’s art. ees ee 


IN THE STRAND 


The dome 


is to be taken to a greater height than is shown in the model, and there will be considerable other modifications. Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., has acted as consulting architect 
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London’s latest Playhouse-The Century Theatre. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE OLD ADELPHI 


THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW ADELPHI, RECHRISTENED THE CENTURY THEATRE 
The old Adelphi, long known as the home of melodrama in the West-end, has disappeared, and in its place has arisen the Century Theatre, which will be run on 
musical lines, The pictures show the difference between the old and the new mode of construction, the old-fashioned pillars having given way to the cantilever system, 
by which galleries are supported from the walls instead of by pillars underneath, The theatre, which has been rebuilt by Mr. Runtz, will be opened by the American 
piece, The Whirl of the Town, and is sublet to the managers by Mr. George Edwardes. These pictures are by the London Stereoscopic Company 
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This picture shows the prizefighter (Mr. Dalziel Heron) 

who has been engaged in the music hall run by Charles 

Fullalove (Mr. Clarence Blakiston) and thinks that his 
sweetheart has run off with the manager 


This picture shows Mr. Fullalove (Mr. Blaktston) explain- 

ing away his mysterious connection with the music hall 

to his wife (played by Miss Lydia Busch) by means of 
the bogus telegram 
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FROM THE PLAYHOUSES. 


In this picture we see Miss Hilda Trevelyan, who is- 
fascinated with the gloves, practising with those instru- 
ments on the face of her lover (played by Mr. Eille 


Norwood the author of the farce) Pictures by Bassano 


SOME FUNNY SITUATIONS: FROM “THE TALK OF THE TOWN” AT THE STRAND THEATRE 


M* John le Hay, our most comical come- 

dian, will soon delight crowded housés 
at the Century Theatre, for no matter in what 
he plays he always gives stnking and indi- 
vidual’ performances. Of course he is Irish. 
All true artists seem to hail from the Emerald 
Isle, and they are all versatile, Mr. le Hay 
being ‘no exception, for he “can write a bit 
and paint’a bit.” Of the former we cannot 
speak, but to vouch for the latter there are 
very many charming water-colour and black- 
and-white drawings, and though he loves 
landscapes best he has also put some good and 
pathetic subject pic- 
tures on. canvas, for 
an easelis quite as 
attractive to him as 
the footlights, and he 
has turned his paint- 
ing “to » professional 
account more than 
once and painted 
scenery. Mr. le Hay’s 
first engagement was 
just twenty years ago 
for a leading tenor 
part, and it brought 
him a five years’.con- 
tract with Mr. Carte 3. 
but he* says his first 
real hit was in. the 
pantomime of Czn- 
derella” at »Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 
1889, and a_ little 
later as Prince Bulbo 
in The Rose and the 
Ring atthe Prince 
of Wales’s. 


Se 


ae 


ince he has been 
an ideal Syndic 
Elsinor in Hzs E2x- 
cellency, a funny 
Scots Jew in JZy 
Girl, Strutt in Do- 
rothy, a part he 
played for over three 
years, and _ other 


AN UNADDRESSED LETTER TO MISS EDNA 


Miss Edna May seems to have realised the line, ‘‘ The subject of all the town talk,” which that “ mixed-ale " pugilist, 
Frank Lawton, sang nightly in her praise during the. run of The Belle of New York, for an unaddressed letter posted 
in Paris, and with only the pretty photograph of the Belle as a clue, was safely delivered to ‘the fair Edna in London. 
The G.P.O. is to be congratulated on its Sherlock Holmes-like abilities, but it should really be a little more up to date. 
The legend, ‘ Shaftesbury Theatre," in official blue pencil shows a lamentable ignorance. 
“The Girl from Up There" left that theatre. 


successes have been in 7 he Grand Duchess, 
La Basoche, Utopia, The Nautch Girl, 
L’Amour Mouitllé, and many other plays. 
He says he began his ventriloquial sketches 
when quite a lad after reading Valentine Vox, 
and used to get up little entertainments 
which eventually led him stagewards, and 
later on he formed a minstrel troupe and used 
to give weekly performances round the 
suburbs. Then he met poor Fred Leslie, and 


though neither of them then thought of the 
stage as a profession they had very much in 
common, 


His voice has never cracked. 
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MAY WHICH FOUND ITS OWNER 


St. Martin's-le-Grand should read its theatrical news to better purpose. 
However, the letter, like Maisie, ‘‘ got right there” all the same 


mong those who have been killed compara- 
tively recently in South Africa is a young 

actor, Mr. Gomer May. Mr. May was con- 
nected with Mr. George Edwardes’s principal 
provincial company with San 7oy. Less than 
two years ago he married Mrs. Richard Edgar. 


M« Weedon ,Grossmith has renewed his. 
lease of the Avenue Theatre for. yet 

another term, until January, to enable him to- 

continue the run of Zhe Night of the Party. 


) Bae recent combination known as the British 
Imperial Military Band is causing quite a 
stir in musical circles. 
This band, which 
lately made its début 
in London, was orga- 
nised, and is being 
carried on, under the 
direction of Mr. J. 
Henry Iles, the pro- 
prietor of the British 
Bandsman and Or- 
chestral Times. 
y inadvertence the 
pictures of Mr. 
Lewis ‘Waller and 
Miss Lily Hanbury, 
in. A Royal Rival at 
the Duke of York’s- 
Theatre, which ap- 
peared in these pages 
on August 28, were 
attributed to Langfier. 
They were taken by 
Ellis and Walery. 


he principal scene- 

in the Drury Lane 
autumn drama will 
represent the grand 
-restaurant at the Carl- 
ton Hotel. Warings, 
who decorated and 
furnished the hotel, 
have been  com- 
missioned to repro- 
duce the restaurant 
exactly. 


It isa twelvemonth since 
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The New Ingénue at the Imperial Theatre. 


Miss Janet Alexander, the young English actress whose Kate Meredith in A Man of His Word at the Imperial Theatre came as a great surprise to London theatregoers, promises 

to be one of the comédtennes of the future, for her touch is light and artistic, and her laughter gay and unforced, and she is as delightful to look at as she is to listen to. Of course 

Miss Alexander has already been writ an American, for now-a-days there seems to be much doubt in the theatrical world whether any good thing can come out of Old England, 

but we can claim her wholly for our own and all her stage experience has been gained “‘on this side.” She has been on the stage about four years, her first engagement having 

been with Mr. George Alexander (of whom she is no relation) for his provincial Prisoner of Zenda company. Then she served a useful apprenticeship with stock companies, and 

was one of the most charming of Phoebes in As You Like It, and last spring made a great hit as Beatrice in the Oxford University Dramatic Club's performance of Much Ado about 
Nothing, a success which led to her present engagement by Mr. Herbert Waring. This picture is by W. and D. Downey 
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BECKY SHARP—MISS MARIE TEMPEST + 


(26 characters). 


Act I.: At Miss Crawley’s. 

Act II.: Scene 1. The Flower Market, 
Brussels. Scene 2. A sitting-room in the Hotel 
du Parc, Brussels. 

Act III.; At Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's. 

Act IV.: Gaunt House. 

Act V.: Scene 1. Mr. Moss's Sponging House, 
Cursitor Street. Scene 2. At Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley's. 

N.B.—Seven years between Acts II, and III. 


THE ENGLISH VERSION 
By R. S. Hichens and Cosmo Gordon-Lennox 


dramatic critic of 

much experience, 
who considers that the 
main qualification of a 
play is to send one home 
happy, based his bore- 
dom of Becky Sharp to 
me on the ground of the 
sordidness of the whole 
story. Mr. R. S. Hichens 
and Mr. Cosmo Gordon- 
Lennox’s adaptation of 
Vanity Fair, however, 
does not contain any 
elements more sordid 
than those whichThacke- 
ray foreshadowed. As 
a matter of fact, I think 
the book is more mor- 
dant than the play. 


hat my friend ob- 
jects to possibly 

is the fact that the play 
is so much more direct, 
so much harsher, than 
the book. That, how- 
ever, is almost inherent 
inthe medium. Thacke- 
ray’s Becky is at best 
an etching — cynical, 
without being too severe, 
and more or less vague 
in detail. The play, on 
the other hand, episodical 
though it is, is a defined 
engraving, made all the 
more direct in that the 
adapters have isolated 


THE BALL SCENE 


Which is not in the London adaptation. This picture, by Byron of New York, shows the scene at the 
Brussels ball, where Rawdon Crawley, played by Mr. Maurice Barrymore, carries off Amelia 
Sedley (Mrs, Osborne), while the latter's husband is seen with Becky 


“BECKY SHARP” 
AT THE 
PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


Becky and the Marquis, cutting out Dobbin 
altogether, and toning down the study of 
Amelia and Osborne. 


MY’ objection to the adaptation is not on 

the ground of its sordidness, but 
because in its five acts and seven scenes it 
seems much too elaborate tor all that the 
authors demand of it. Mrs. Fiske’s version, 


IN THE AMERICAN VERSION OF 


“BECKY SHARP” 
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BECKY SHARP—MRS. FISKE 


(33 characters), 


Act I.: Mrs. Crawley’s residence in Park 


Lane. 1845. 


Act II,; At the Duchess ot Richmond's ball 
Brussels, June 14, 1815. 


‘Act III.; Scene 1, Becky's house in Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, 1823. Scene 2, The same, three 
weeks later. 


Act IV.: Pecky's lodgings in Pumpernickel, 
1828. ? 


THE AMERICAN VERSION 
By Langdon Mitchell 


though less adroit, shows 
us becky manipulating 
many figures on the 
chessboard of her for- 
tune, and as she is pic- 
tured as mistress of the 
situation the spirit of 
comedy is uppermost. 


BY far the best feature 

in the play is the 
acting of Mr. Gilbert 
Hare as the Marquis of 
Steyne — a memorable 
picture of the polished 
roué—with/inesseandan 
acid reality. Miss Marie 
Tempest’s Becky does 
not differ in essentials 
from her Nell Gwyn and 
Peg Woffington. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne may not 
be the ideal Rawdon 
Crawley, but he certainly 
holds the play together 
in some very risky mo- 
ments, notably in the 
great scene where he 
kicks the Marquis of 
Steyne out of his house. 
He is exceedingly good 
also in the sponging 
house when he reads his 
little boy’s letter. Where 
he seems. to fail is in 
giving usa too cultivated 
Crawley. The other 
twenty-three characters 
are well played. 


THE BALL SCENE 
Becky Sharp dancing the minuet at Lord Steyne’s house, This picture was taken by-Mr. Bassano 
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The Premiére Danseuse of the Empire. 


Miss Adele Genée, whose picture has been taken by Mr, Hana, is a Dane. Her uncle and aunt, who trained her, were both professional dancers. 
Miss Genée has just returned from her holiday in Denmark 
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A Young Actress with Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


= ig 


Miss Mab Paul is on tour with Mr, Tree, She started her career as an artist, This portrait was taken by Lallic Charles 
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A Young Actress with Sir Henry Irving. 


2 


Miss Mabel Hackney, whose portrait has been taken here by Lallie Charles, began her career as Miss Millard's understudy at the St, James's 
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Mr. Nat Goodwin and his Wife, Miss Maxine Elliott. 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 
Now at the Comedy Theatre 


aes production of 
Mir: El. V0 es- 
mond’s comedy, When 
we were Twenty-one, 
by Mr. Nat. Goodwin 
and. his beautiful wife, 
Miss Maxine Elliott, at 
the Comedy Theatre, 
suggests many curious 
reflections on the inter- 
nationalising of the 
English-speaking 
peoples. Here is a set 
of American players 
portraying a picture of 
English life such as 
Mr. Esmond can paint 
with charming felicity. 
So long as Americans 
appeared in English 
plays in their own 
country there was little 
to wonder at. One can 
even understand the 
enormous success of 
Americans in plays of 
their own making, pro- 
duced for the benefit of 
Londoners, but that an 
English play should 
see the light for the 
first.time on the other 
side and come back 
to England with the 
glamour of a_ huge 
success is certainly 
strange, and tends to 
blot out all political 
antagonisms. 


Ace we were 
T: 


wenty-one (a 
title likely to be mixed 
up with Sweet and 
Twenty at the Vaude- 
ville) was produced at 
the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York, on 
Christmas Day, 1899. 
After a most successful 
season of twelve weeks 
the play was taken 
round the States, and 
everywhere proved a 
complete success, 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT AT JACKWOOD 


Her English home at Shooter's Hill. 


MR. 


NAT GOODWIN 
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Picture by Mr. R. W. Thomas 


IN HIS STUDY 


MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
Portrait by: Mr. Ellis 


MM: Goodwin and 
his wife know 
England well, for they 
have been in the habit 
of spending their sum- 
mer vacations amongst 
us, whilst Miss Elliott’s 
sister, Gertrude, has 
allied herself with this 
country in the person 
of Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son. The Elliotts 
come from California, 
and before that they 
came from Ireland, 
the family name being 
Dermott. Mr. Good- 
win is an English 
squire in his own way, 
for he owrs an estate 
of fifty-two acres in 
the county of Kent, 
It is called Jackwood, 
and lies on Shooter’s 
Hill. It has a most 
beautiful garden and 
terrace, from which one 
can see the fireworks 
at the Crystal Palace. 
The house itself is 
half timbered and very 
pretty. Mr. Goodwin 
is very keen on coun- 
try life, and he keeps 
some excellent horses, 
including | American 
trotters. 
Cres eameroreat 
favourite in 
America, where _ his 
reputation as a come- 
dian has long been 
high. Quite recently, 
however, he has taken 
to tragedy to some 
purpose, for he has 
been playing Shylock 
to -his wife’s Portia. 
When he was at the 
Duke of York’s two 
years ago he was ex- 
cellent in The Cowboy 
and the Lady asa type 
of the sentimental man 
of the world, 
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Miss Beatrice Ferrar in “The Giddy Goat” at Terry’s. 


Miss Beatrice Ferrar is a remarkably clever contédienne of the tomboy type, such as she plays in The Giddy Goat at'Terry's. She got much experience in Mr. Benson’s 
company, Her elder sister, Ada Ferrar, and her younger sister, Jessie, who plays under the name of Marion Bishop, are both known to playgoers. They 
are not to be confused with Miss Helen Ferrers, who is the sister of Miss Fortescue, This picture is by W. and D, Downey 
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Mr. Seymour Hicks in his Dressing-room at the Vaudeville. 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


Mr. Seymour Hicks plays the part of the prodigal son in Sweet and Twenty at the Vaudeville. He is shown in his dressing-room in his naval uniform, It may be remembered 
that he is dismissed from his ship for drunkenness, and returns home, working his way before the mast in the second act; everything works out smoothly in 
the third act. This picture was specially taken for Tue TaTLer by Mr. F, G. Hodsoll 
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MISS MURIEL FOSTER 
Picture by Lafayette 


here is musical revelry in the city of 
Gloucester during this week, when the 
three choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester hold their 178th meeting for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
clergy of the three dioceses. 

It is an opportunity for the gathering 
together of musical friends from all parts of 
the British Isles—friends who seldom see 
each other except on a festive occasion like 
this. Gloucester is ex /éle,; breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinner parties (to say nothing of 
supper parties) are the order of the day. 

The festival commenced on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 8, with a grand opening service, when 
the following new works were performed : 
“Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis” by Luard 
Selby, and an anthem, “ Lord, I have loved 
the habitation,” by John E. West. 

Mr. Luard Selby and Mr. West are new 
composers for this festival, but their com 
positions are well known to all church 
musicians. 

Mr. Selby is the organist of Rochester 
Cathedral, and was born in 1853. He has 
composed many operas, cantatas, and 
sonatas. ; 

Mr. John E. West is also an organist and 
is the musical editor for Novello and Co. He 
was born in 1863, and was a pupil of Sir 
Frederick Bridge and Professor Prout. 

In Mr. West’s anthem there is a- chorale 
having for the bass an old melody which has 
for many years been played by the chimes of 
Gloucester Cathedral. It is said to have been 
written by Stephen Jefferies, organist of the 
cathedral, 1682-1710. 

‘The soloists at the opening seryice were 
Madame Sobrino and Mr. Lane Wilson. 

The festival proper commenced yesterday 
(Tuesday) with Mendelssohn’s £/jah and will 
end on Friday next with a performance of 
Handel’s Messiah. In addition to many 
standard works there are new compositions 
written especially for the festival. Amongst 
the novelties are a motett (for double choir), 
“The righteous live for evermore,” by Dr. 
Harford Lloyd ; symphonic prelude, “A Song 
in the Morning,” by W. H. Bell ; orchestral 
poem, “ A Phantasy of Life and Love,” by Dr. 
Frederic Cowen; “Emmaus” (a Biblical 
scene), by A. Herbert Brewer; descriptive 
ballade for orchestra and baritone, “ The Gates 
of Night,” by Arthur Hervey. 

Dr. Harford Lloyd's motett is written 77 
piam memoriam Victorie Regine and is set 
fora double choir. Any composition by the 
genial precentor of Eton is sure to be good. 
He was the organist of Gloucester Cathedral, 
1876-82. 


THE GLOUCESTER 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Dr. Frederic Cowen, the composer of 
the orchestral poem, is an experienced hand 
at orchestration. He was born at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 1852 and came over to England 
when four years old. Most people know him 
by his popular songs, but he has written four 
operas, several operettas, oratorios, cantatas, 
part-songs, symphonies, overtures, trios, and 
quartets. 

Mr, A. Herbert Brewer, the composer of 
“Emmaus” and talented conductor of the 
festival, was born at Gloucester in 1865. He 
was a chorister in the cathedral and a pupil 
of Dr. Harford Lloyd and Sir Walter Parratt. 
Mr. Brewer will conduct twelve or thirteen 
works at the festival, and that means a mental 
strain sufficient to make any ordinary man 
collapse entirely. 

Mr. Arthur Hervey, the composer of the 
descriptive bailade, is a well-known musical 
critic and the composer of many delightful 
songs. He was born in 1855 and was origi- 
nally intended for the diplomatic service, but 
since 1880 he has devoted himself entirely to 
music. 


MR. JOHN E. WEST 


The composer of the anthem for the opening service, 
‘Lord, I have loved the habitation.” This 
portrait is by C. E. Fry and Son 


In addition to the Messiah and Elijah 
the choir and orchestra. will revel in such 
standard works as The Last Judgment, Hymn 
of Praise, Verdi’s Reguiem, Parry’s Job, 
* Sleepers, Wake ” (one of 190 church cantatas 
written by J. S. Bach), and in works by Stan- 
ford, Sir Frederick Bridge, Mackenzie, and 
C. L. Williams, who was at one time organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

The orchestra will play Schubert’s. “Un- 
finished” Symphony in B minor, Elgar's 
overture Cockaigne, (“In London Town”). 


’Mozart’s Symphony ‘in C, Brahins’s Symphony 


in. C,: and Coleridge Taylor’s: “‘ Idyll” and 
Beethoven’s “ Eroica” Symphony. 
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Dr. G. R. Sinclair, of Hereford Cathedral 
and one of our most brilliant organists, is 
responsible for the organ part in Handel’s. 
Concerto in B flat. 

The following are the singers who are 
taking part in the festival :— 


Mesdames Albani, Sobrino, and Ella 
Russell, Misses Hilda Wilson, Muriel Foster, 
and Ada Crossley, Messrs. Ben Davies, Wil- 
liam Green, Andrew Black, Lane Wilson, and 
Plunket Greene. All are well-known artists ; 
but there are four who are appearing for the 
first time at this festival, namely, Madame 
Sobrino, Miss Ada Crossley, Miss Muriel 
Foster, and Mr, William Green. 

Madame Sobrino is anative of Diisseldorf, 
and came to this country about three years 
ago. She has sung with great success in 
opera at Covent Garden, at the Royal Choral 
Society’s concerts, and at the Queen’s Hall 
orchestral concerts. She has also appeared 
in opera in Germany and America. Madame 
Sobrino has a fine soprano voice perfectly 
under control, and her style is excellent. 

Miss Muriel Foster, the possessor of a 
charming contralto voice, entered the Royal 
College of Music in 1897, having gained a 
three years’ scholarship, and studied under 
Miss Anna Williams. She has sung at the 
Chester, Worcester, and Hereford festivals, 
and after singing with much success at the 
principal: concerts in Germany she went on 
tour through Canada with Madame -Albani. 
She sang by special command before’ the 
Queen on her Majesty’s last birthday... 

Miss Ada Crossley, the Australian con- 
tralto, studied with Madame Fanny Simonsen, 
the well-known Melbourne teacher, and made 
her first appearance at the age of seventeen. 

After singing for three years all over Aus- 
tralia she came to England, and at once took 
a foremost place amongst the best artistes. 
She has sung at all the principal concerts in 
London..and the provinces, and on several 
occasions has had the honour of singing before 
the late Queen Victoria. 

Miss Crossley has an excellent voice and 
her singing is always most artistic. 

Mr. William Green has not been before 
the public any great length of time, but from 
the very first he was recoznised as a “‘ coming 
man.” ~His position is now assured, and he 
is engaged for all the principal concerts .in 
London and the provinces. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a better tenor exponent of oratorio. 

In organising a festival like this there 
must be hundreds of details to be carefully 
arranged,’ and great” praise is due’ to the 
energetic secretary, Mr; P. Barrett . Cooke, 
and his able assistants. 
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The Kaufmann Troupe at the Hippodrome. 


The Kaufmann Family of wonderful trick cyclists, whose performance is one of 
the principal attractions of the London Hippodrome's present programme, are all of 
them natives of Rochester, New York State. The head of the troupe is Mr. Nick 
Kaufmann, other members being his wife, their four children, one girl and three boys, 
his brother, Wallace, and a young lady apprentice. The ages of the children range 
from fourteen to eighteen, while Mr. Kaufmann himself was born in 1t61. His 


parents emigrated from Lucerne to America in 1840. The Kaufmanns have appeared 
in every part of the world, and asa proof that travelling and hard work are good, 
quote the fact that not for the last dozen years have the services of a doctor been requi- 
sitioned for any member of the troupe. It is also something of a record to be able to 
say that they have never had an accident of any sort, which is the more remarkable 
seeing the hazardous nature of many of their feats, Allare fine linguists and musicians 
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Portman Square was named after William 

Henry Portman, who was fortunate 
enough to buy 270 acres of land in the parish 
of Marylebone. He was the descendant of 
Sir William Portman (the representative of an 
old Somerset family) who distinguished him- 
self by capturing the Duke of Monmouth in 
the New Forest after the battle of Sedgmoor. 
Mr. Portman started the square which bears 
his name in 1764, while Bryanston Square 
was christened after his estate in Dorsetshire. 
The Portman family still have their town 
residence in Portman Square. The better- 
known residents of its forty-seven houses 
are :— 

1.—Viscount Gort succeeded his father 
last year as 5th viscount. He was born in 1849. 

3.—Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte has been 
deputy keeper of the Public Record Office since 
1886. He is the grandson of Henry Francis 
Lyte, the author of the well-known 
hymn, “Abide with me,” who 
married the daughter of the.Rev. 
Dr. Maxwell, the writer of the 
twenty-first chapter of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 

4.— Hon. Arthur H. Chiches- 
ter.—He is the son and heir of 
Baron Templemore and was born 
in 1854. Chichester is also the 
name of the Marquis of Donegall 
though not of the Earl of 
Chichester, who is a Pelham. 

5.—Lord Cranworth (Robert 
Thornhagh Gurdon) was raised to 
the peerage in 1899. He is a 
notable figure in Norfolk. 

6.—The Rev. the Hon. E. V. 
Bligh.—He is the uncle of Lord 
Darnley. He was originally in 
the diplomatic service and then 
entered the Church. He is married 
to the sister of the Marquis of 
Abergavenny. 

7.—Lord Arthur Butler.— 
He is the brother and heir-pre- 
sumptive of the Marquis of Or- 
monde, whose elder daughter is married to 
General Pole-Carew. The house has been 
tenanted by Colonel Albany Charlesworth of 
the 1st Volunteer Battalion the King’s Own. 

8.—Mr, Ernest Noel.—He belongs to 
the Gainsborough family, and is married to 
Lord Albemarle’s aunt, Augusta. His seat 
is Hingham Hall, Norfolk. 

9.—Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs is the third 
son of Baron Aldenham, who was raised to the 
peerage in 1896, Heisa partnerin his father’s 
firm of bankers and merchants’in Bishopsgate 
Street. He married a cousin of Lord Salisbury 
and has a son and two daughters. 

10.—Major-General Sir E. F. Du Cane. 
—He entered the Engineers so long ago as 
1848, and assisted in carrying out the Ex- 
hibition of 1851. He was knighted in 1891 
and holds _ Brazilian Order. 


WHO’S WHO IN 


PORTMAN SQUARE. 


11.—Mr. William Lockett Agnew.—He 
belongs to the famous picture firm of Agnew. 
His seat is Fairhope, Eccles. 

12.—Louisa Lady Goldsmid is the 
daughter of Moses Goldsmid and the widow 
of Sir Francis Goldsmid, who died in 1878, 
when he was succeeded by his nephew, Sir 
Julian, who died in 1896, when the baronetcy 
became exfinct. 

14.—Captain J. W. Clayton is a grandson 
of the 4th baronet of Marden Park, Surrey, 
and served with the 13th Hussars.in the 
Crimea. His first wife was a Somerset ; 
his second comes from Tasmania. 

15.—The Duke of Fife.—The family of 
Duff, which he represents, have become very 
wealthy in a short space of time. He was 
ra‘sed to a dukedom on .marrying King 
Edward’s. eldest daughter. He has two 
daughters. . 

16.—Earl of Ducie (Henry John Moreton) 
was born in 1827. His only son is Lord 
Moreton, who represented West Gloucester- 
shire as a Liberal in 1880-5. 

17.—Mr. Walpole L. Greenwell was 
born in 1847 and is a member of the very 
old Durham family of Greenwell. He is 
lieutenant for the City of London. 

18.—Mrs. Montefiore.—Her son, Claude, 
is the distinguished Jewish scholar. 

19.—Mr, Yates Thompson.-He is a 
Lancashire man and once owned the Pa// 
Mall Gazette, which he sold to Mr. Astor. 
He married a daughter of Mr. George Smith, 
the publisher, who started the Pa// Mall. 

20.—Misses Goldsmid.—They are the 
sisters of the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
whose aunt (by marriage) resides at No. 12. 
They have a place in Kent—Tongswood, 
Hawkhurst 
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22.—Lord Portman, the owner of the 
Portman estates. He was born in 1829. 

23.—Mr. Alfred Tristram Lawrence, 
K.C., who is a Welshman, was born in 1875 and 
married a Lawrence, is a J.P. of Monmouth and 
a D.L. of Nairnshire. He is junior counsel 
to the Admiralty. ; 

25.—Mrs. Ross.—She is the widow ot 
Mr. A. H. Ross, M.P. for Maidstone, 1880-8. 
Her father is the squire of Leaton Hall, 
Staffordshire. Rev. Alexander G. G. Ross, 
curate of St. Mark, New Swindon, lives here. 

26.—Lieut.-General W. T. Dickson is 
the only son of the late Major-General W. 
Dickson, C.B. He has been colonel of the 
7th Hussars and 16th Lancers. 

30.—Hon. George Keppeli—He is a 
brother of Lord Albemarle and was originally 
in the Gordon Highlanders. His wife, a sister 
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NO. 45—THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER 


of Sir Archibald Edmondstone, Bart., is a 
well-known figure in society. 

34.—The Earl of Dundonalad.—A descen- 
dant of the great Admiral Cochrane, he distin- 
guished himself in the South African War, 
being at the head of the relief party of Natal 
troopers who were the first to: enter Ladysmith. 
He invented a galloping gun. £ 

35.—Mrs. Birley Baxendale, of Black- 
more End, Kimpton, Welwyn, Herts. 

37.—Mr. Arthur Renshaw is the youngest 
son of the late Mr. T. C. Renshaw, Q.C., and 
a brother of Mr. C. B. Renshaw, M.P., and 
Mr. W. C. Renshaw, K.C. He is married to 
the sister of Lord Leitrim, who. lives at 
No. 40. 

38.—Hon. Humphrey Sturt is the only 
son of Baron Alington, who was raised to the 
peerage in 1876. He married in 1883 Lady 
Feodorowna Yorke, sister of Lord Hardwicke. 

39.— Lord Tredegar. — His 
name is Morgan. He is un- 
married, and his brothers, Fre- 
derick, M.P., and George, reside 
with him. 

40.—The Earl of Leitrim, 
who sits as Baron Clements, is in 
the 9th Lancers and has served in 
South Africa, where he was cap- 
tured by the Boers. He succeeded 
his father in 1892 at the age of 
fifteen. His mother, a daughter 
of Lord Leicester, keeps house 
for him, i 

41.—Mr. C. T. D. Crews isa 
Devon man and was born in 1839. 
He is a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

42.—Lieut.- Col. the Right 
Hon. E. R. Cooper is an Irish- 
man. He was formerly in the 
Grenadiers, has been an M.P., 
and is custos rotulorum of Sligo. 
The Coopers are a very well- 
known Irish family. The colonel’s 
second son, Richard, commands 
the newly-raised Irish Guards. 

43.—The Earl of Eldon was born in 1845. 
His ancestor, Sir John Scott, who was Lord 
High Chancellor, 1801-6, was raised to the 
peerage in 1799. The earl was born in 1845. 

44.—Mr. Francis Ricardo—He is the 
son of the late Ralph Ricardo, whose father 
and mother bore the christian names of Abra- 
ham and Rebecca.. He has a beautiful place, 
The Friary, at Old Windsor. _ His son, Wilfred, 
isa captain inthe Blues. His nephew, Horace, 
is colonel of the Grenadier Guards. , 

45.—Consuelo, Duchess of Manchester, 
the mother of the present duke, is a Cuban. 
The former duchess was a Hanoverian and 
the present duchess is an American. 

46.— Sir D. H. Macfarlane is a Caithness- 
shire man. He sat in Parliament for nine 
years and was knighted in 1894. He made 
his fortune as an East India merchant. 
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THE BRAN PIE.—By Adrian Ross. 


t has ever been a source of sorrow to the 
more rigid members of every religious de- 
nomination that at bazaars for good objects the 
greatest attraction is any entertainment that 
has a savour of gambling about it. Some of 
them proscribe raffles as mere lotteries ; but 
the most scrupulous, if they admit the bazaar 
“in any form or void,” as one of them said, 
tolerate the diversion known as_ the lucky 
bag, or the fish pond, or, finally, thé bran pie. 
The principle is the same. A large assort- 
ment of equally worthless fancy articles and 
toys is done up in numbered. packets ; these 
packets are either hidden ina bath of bran 
or in a closed bag, or else have wooden fishes 
numbered to correspond floating in a mimic 
lake. 
but not seen till acquired, in return for a small 


In any case the article is fished for, 


fee, which varies from a penny to threepence 
or even sixpence. The fun of the game lies 
in the incongruity of the article acquired. 


O Pie of Bran! O Branny Pie! 

The source of unexpected joy! 
The curate, celibate and High, 

From thee extracts a baby’s toy. 
The Girton damsel, crammed with ol- 
Ogies, acquires a paper doll. 


The lean dyspeptic vicar meets 
Beneath the bran, with random reach, 
Some packet of unwholesome sweets, 
Adhering fondly each to each ; 
The schoolboy turns a loathing look 
On thread and needles in a book. 


O Branny Pie! yet is not this 
An emblem of our fickle fate? 
We gain what makes another's bliss, 
Yet leaves us all disconsolate. 
O Fortune's fool, unwittIng Man! 
O Life! OTime! O Pie of Bran! 

But at a bazaar the good sense which 
exists, even in the smallest denomination, 
enables the participants in the bran pie to 
The ascetic 


clergyman with a box of sweets or a cheap 


organise a system of barter. 


knife can obviously strike a bargain with the 
small boy who has found a bookmark in his 
packet. Further, he who acquires an entirely 
unsuitable object can throw it away or return 
it to the pie, and purchase another chance for 
the lottery. It is not so in real life. We 
must stick to the lots that we draw from the 
Unlucky Bag of Fate. 


office penwiper, and he must rule accounts all 


The poet draws an 
his life, or starve. The tragic actor draws a 
The 
intellectual lover seeking his affinity draws a 
cheap wooden doll till death or Sir Francis 
Jeune do them part. 


comic mask, and must clown it for ever. 


It behoves us, therefore, to make the best 
of our dips in the bran pie. We cannot well 
avoid going into the bazaar, and we most of 
us believe it is for a good object, though we 
do not agree as to what that object may be. 
We must pay each his copper of life for a 
chance, and if we draw what we do not care 
for, let us at least make the best of it. “ When 
you can’t get what you like,” as the Grand 


Duchess says, “you must like what you get.” 


And if nothing else is to be made of our prize 
we can make fun of it and not mar the 
cheerfulness of the occasion. 

I wonder sometimes whether the bran pie 
theory may not hold for many departments of 
life besides life in general. The novelist 
knows what he wants to draw in a double 
sense, but he does not know what it will turn 
out. 
us say, and out of the bran pie of fiction he 
draws an explosive Jack-in-the-box. Or the 
lady writer may dip for the heart of the Grand 


He may feel for a typical Christian, let 


ideal woman and bring up a_ pincushion 
stuffed with bran and stuck full of critical pin- 
points. The fashionable painter may dip for a 
portrait and bring. out a pillory for his sitter. 
The general gropes in the bran for his enemy 
and finds nothing; while the devotee of 
peace can meet nothing but tin soldiers, dip 
as he may. 

So there is a rumour that the Autocrat of 
All the Russias is going to intervene in a 
friendly way in the South African War. But 
what is there to intervene about ? One com- 
batant has in theory, and to a considerable 
extent in practice, annihilated the other; the 
defeated party, through its leaders, insists on 
being put in rather a better position than 
before the war began. If the gifted young 
Czar would occupy himself with the absorption 
of Manchuria, and the probable tariff war with 
Germany, and the troubles of the Balkan 
States, and Finnish discontent, and the ap- 
proaching famine in Russia, he would pro- 
bably find that he had quite enough to do; 
and possibly he may be delicately given to 
understand as much. 


‘*You are old, Uncle Edward,” the young man cried, 
‘*And your hair is undoubtedly grey ; 

Yet still by the Boers your arms are defied — 
Shall | settle a peace for you, pray?" 

‘In my youth,” said his Uncle, ‘‘my notions were 

vague, 

But I’m perfectly sure of it now, 

That this peacemaking looks very well at the Hague, 
But in practice it leads toa row.” 


“You areold,”’ said the youth, ‘‘ rather older than], 
And you rule a remarkable land ; 

And if intervention | happen to try, 
Will Englishmen quite understand?” 

‘* It was not long ago,” Uncle Edward remarked, 
‘That a nephew of mine, who is Kaiser, 

On a similar course rather rashly embarked ; 
It left him both sadder and wiser." 


“You are old,” said the youth, and no longer can 
feel 
The thrill in a juvenile breast ; 
But | quiver with humanitarian zeal 
To rescue and right the oppressed.” 
‘Such a zeal,” said his Uncle, ‘‘ my sympathy wins, 
But don’t let it take you too far; 


You might start by assisting some people called 
Finns, 


Do you happen to know who they are?” 

How nice it is to hear that the Pope is 
reading The Eternal City, or rather having 
it read to him — presumably in Italian. 
Possibly the translation will be somewhat 
abridged, for Leo XIII. is an old man and 
has other duties which cannot wholly be 
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neglected ; but compressed Caine will be all 
the stronger, and the great novel will not 
be put on the /rdex Expurgatorius. That is. 
a method of advertisement which was good 
encugh formerly but has somewhat palled on: 
the world, It had the advantage of lending 
the zest of transgression to the perusal of a 
book, and legend says that not a few dull 
and dreary authors secured an ephemeral 
popularity by making interest at Rome to be 
put on the /zdex. Mr. Hall Caine is not 
usually dull and dreary whatever else he is,. 
and he needs no advertisement beyond his. 
publisher’s most artistic poster. 

Speaking of dulness, I see that a recent 
novel, or rather instalment ofa novel, now on 
sale at all the bookstalls, is called, not only on 
placards but on the paper cover (green) out- 
side the cloth binding, “Mr. Blank Dash’s 
Great Novel.” Is not this playing it down 
rather low, even for a publisher? Why not 
“Mr. Blank Dash’s Thick Novel”? 
That would serve to recommend the work to 
the librarians, who prefer to handle bulky 
volumes, knowing that when once out they 
will not come back ina hurry; and no one 
could then say that the description of the book 


say, 


was inaccurate, though, of course, even now,. 
the publisher might say that he meant “ Mr. 
Blank Dash’s Materially Great Novel,” and. 
not “Mr. Blank Dash’s Materialistically Great 
Novel,” The author has no need to print his. 
opinion of his own work on the cover, whether 
paper or cloth, of his book; he can have a 
Real Conversation with somebody and be far 
more funny. 

The world of trade unions is just now 
up in arms—figuratively, for its members 
are not militarily-minded—about the recent 
decision of the House of Lords that a union 
can be sued as a corporation. To the eyes of 
the average man the decision that a trades 
union is a legal corporation seems the mere 
recognition of an obvious fact. It is by 
having a common purse, a common policy, 
and regular officials that a trades union 
exercises allits power. It acts like a joint-stock 
company but with far greater effect. Ifa 
trades union boycotts a manufacturer’s goods 
and “pickets” his factory it crushes him by 
its collective power. If he can only prosecute 
individual workmen, generally “ men of straw ” 
financially, for isolated acts of illegality the 
fight is not fair. Of course the system of 
“heads I win, tails you lose” is convenient 
to the officials of trades unions, who have 
hitherto been irresponsible as far as law went. 

Half ignorant, they turned an easy wheel 
That set sharp racks to work, to pinch and feel. 

Some of them want to have an Act passed 
to restore the old interpretation of the law. 
To a labour leader everything that is for the 
immediate advantage of workmen and their 
leaders is therefore right and good, But 
Parliament—that is another story. 
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Two Interesting Spanish Paintings. 


QUEEN JOANNA OF CASTILE BY THE TOMB OF HER HUSBAND 
This picture represents an incident in the life of Queen Joanna of Castile. She is shelter. This is probably the most pathetic and tragic episode in history that treats 
guarding the coffin of her husband through a winter's night in an open field, because 


of feminine jealousy. The picture was painted by Francisco Pradilla of Saragossa 
she will not permit it to be taken to a neighbouring nunnery, the only available and was exhibited for the first time in Madrid in 1878 


THE EXECUTION OF TORRIJVOS AND HIS COMPANIONS 

Torrijos had in 18*o made an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the obscurantist for the expedition was found by an English officer named Robert Boyd, and on 

government of Ferdinand. On-his failure he took refuge at Gibraltar. One of December 4, 1831, Torrijos and his companions landed at a point about four miles 

Torrijos's former friends, the Governor of Malaga, General Moreno, incited him to from Malaga. They were at once surrounded and captured. The whole fifty-two 
make another attempt, and falsely promised to join him if he and an expeaition from 


D (amongst them Robert Boyd) were shot at Malaga as represented in the picture at 
Gibraltar landed at Malaga. Torrijos fell into the trap thus laid for him. The money Ir a.m, on December 11, 1831 
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“[ehe writer of Jess and King Solomon’s 

Mines is known to the world at large 
as an author, but to his neighbours in Nor- 
folk he is even more familiar as a sportsman 
and farmer. Latterly, indeed, Mr. Haggard 
has devoted less time to -fiction than to 
serious articles on the decay of agriculture in 
England. In the picture given here of 
Ditchingham House Mr. Haggard’s room 
with the large casement windows, where most 
of his famous stories have been written, can 
easily be recognised. 


[pitchingham House, Mr. Rider Haggard’s 

Norfolk home, has just been the scene 
of a grand féte organised by Mrs. Haggard 
with the object of raising a sum of money for 
the restoration of the parish church. The 
grounds were open to the public early in the 
afternoon, and the visitors were allowed to 
roam through the beautiful old house with the 
wonderful collection of curiosities and odds 
and ends collected by Mr. Haggard in South 
Africa and elsewhere. 


he féte proper opened with a dramatic 

performance of a comedy entitled Azchu, 
which was excellently acted by Miss Long, 
Miss Hartcup, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Crawford, 
and Mr. Elworthy. Then there was a most 
picturesque maypole dance, in which the 
performers-were ten little girls belonging to 
the neighbourhood. The dancers were the 
four Miss Haggards, two Miss Fletchers, 
Miss D. Poll, Miss Scudamore, and the 


Misses Long. When the dance was over the 


ball was kept rolling by a waxwork show, in 
which Mrs. Borker-Hill acted the part of 
show-woman and caught the traditional 
manner of Mrs. Jarley to the life. 


A PRETTY FETE 
AT DITCHINGHAM, 


MAYPOLE DANCE 
By ten little Norfolk girls 


he most effective tableau was probably 
“Britannia” with her four attendant 
nations, England with her emblem being 
represented by Miss Taylor, Scotland with 
the thistles by Miss M. Tunney, 
nursing her harp by Miss Haggard, while 
Miss Borker-Hill for the nonce took the part 
of gallant little Wales. Another very effec- 
tive group was Miss Carr as Queen Elizabeth 
holding out a very encouraging hand to the 
disconsolate Earl of Essex. 


assis it was a very comprehensive 

programme, as in addition to the 
groups already mentioned there were various 
single figures which attracted much attention. 
Miss Gladys Tuck gave a capital representa- 
tion of a “ Japanese Lady,” while Mr. Tetley, 
not to be outdone, proved himself a first-rate 
“Chang.” Then Mr. Borker-Hill played a 
most ferocious “ Bluebeard” to Miss. Hilda 
Tuck’s “ Fatima,” and Master Ostell Norman 
gave a lifelike representation of Pears’ Soap 
and the “ Dirty Boy.” Master Walter Scuda- 
more transformed himself into a most agile 
“ Jack in the Box,” and Miss Poll was quite 
pastoral in “ Mary had a little lamb.” Miss 


RIDER. HAGGARD’S 
NORFOLK HOME. 


Ireland: 
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C. Mann took the part of the “Sleeping 
Beauty,” and added a touch of realism to it 
by pricking her finger with the distaff while 
seated at her spinning wheel. 


n addition to his knowledge of farming 
Mr. Rider Haggard possesses a very 
extensive acquaintance with South Africa. 
He was secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, who 
was Governor of Natal in 1875, and he was 
also for some time on the staff of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, special commissioner 
to the Transvaal in- 1877. It was in that 
year that Mr. Rider Haggard, together with 
Colonel Brooke of the Engineers, formally 
hoisted the British flag over the South African 
Republic on the Queen’s birthday. Twenty- 
three years were to elapse befure it was 
hoisted again. It is to Mr, Rider Haggard’s 
credit that he has never during the present 
war made a cheap bid for popularity by 
collecting isolated instances of Boer savagery 
and representing them as universal. 


H e has recently spent some months in travel- 

ling through the agricultural districts of 
England to see if any plan could be devised 
to bring back to English farmers the halcyon 
days of the prosperous period before Sir Robert 
Peel removed the tax on corn. Mr. Rider 
Haggard gave the result of his experiences 
in this tour in an excellent series of articles 
which appeared ina morning paper. Whether 
the wit of man could devise a means of restor- 
ing their former prosper'ty to the farmers of 
England is an open question, but it is certain 
that if a combinat’on of practical and theo- 
retical knowledge could accomplish this Mr. 
Rider Haggard might safely be entrusted with 
the task. 


DITCHINGHAM HOUSE, MR. RIDER HAGGARD'S NORFOLK HOME 


Where an amateur dramatic performance was given recently with Mr. Haggard’s Norfolk neighbours for actors 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS AT THE FETE 
DITCHINGHAM HOUSE. 


,Britannia group composed of: England (Miss Taylor), Scotland (Miss The part of a snake charmer was played by Miss B. Owles, whose sister 
M. Tunney), Ireland (Miss Haggard;, Wales (Miss Brooker Hale) took the part of the Queen of Hearts 


Queen Elizabeth (Miss Carr) and the Earl of Essex (Mr. Hildyard) Queen of Hearts (Miss Owles) and the Knave (Mr. Borker-Hill) 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE-As seen by J. Hassall. 


AS TO THE BREED 
But they told me it would be a sort of Pointer when it grew up. 
Aye, it'll likely be what we might call a Disappointer. 
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A prisoner was captured on whom was found a circular 

from a well-known Boer general notifying that any 
burghers on commando could get leave provided they 
spent their furlough either in a refugee camp or on a 
farm under British protection, so as to obtain full and 
accurate information as to our movements,—Daitly paper. 


BURGHER WILHELM. 


“You are old, Burgher Wilhelm,” the young Boer cried, 
“Yet you're looking uncommonly fit 

For one who so often to battle has hied ; 
How comes it you never get hit?” 


“In the days of my youth,” Burgher Wi:nelm replied, 
“I was taught that a shower of lead 

Was bad for the health, so I learned how to hide 
And snipe under sheler instead." 


“You are hale, Burgher Wilhelm,” the young Boer cr.ed 
“And you don't look the least underfed, 

Yet many a one from starvation has died. 
Pray, how do you do it ?" he said. 


‘When rations are few,” Burgher Wilhelm replied, 
bey “T bury my rifle and make 

o For a refugee camp where I pocket my pride 

And an oath of allegiance I take. 


‘Then when I have fed on the fat of the land 
And found out their plan of campaign, 

I dig up my gun and rejoin my command 
Till I need a vacation again.” 


- “But your oath of allegiance!" the young Boer cried. sae Rh 
Mes Se oe eres olay Burgher Wilhelm flushed angry red; ss 

acre ears ** Be off, you young scoundrel!" was all he replied, 

iteot “ Or 'll blow off your impudent head.” 
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THE TATLER 


A CURATE’S WOOING. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


une 4.—It is quite four years ago since I 
first decided on my present calling. The 
grand scene, I remember, occurred on my 
twentieth birthday, and I triumphed. Of 
course, it was very well for my father, with 
his views so essentially bourgeois, to speak of 
my carrying on “the business.” The busi- 
ness is a well to-do grocery store in Well- 
borough, and it was his desire to place 
“Stacy and Son” over the shop window, 
painted large in garish letters of yellow. 
Quite naturally I objected ; my father did not 
understand. How should he? He is an 
elderly concentrated prosperity, the kind of 
man one inevitably associates with shirt 
sleeves. On the strength of precisely a ten 
minutes’ acquaintanceship he will inform you 
as to his exact income; certainly an insuffer- 
able person. 

Of course, I was aware of the possibility of 
commerce in these days when all professions 
are filled by the commoner sort, but as we 
sinned in quite a small way I was a little 
dubious as to the propriety of a connection 
with the shop. In fact I thought that in the 
Church lay my only hope of salvation. It is 
perfectly respectable, and for the man of some 
little resource there is always a living. At 
the time I had just engaged myself to Enid. 
Enid is my cousin, the daughter of my 
mother’s brother, an estimable farmer in 
circumstances they would call “comfortable.” 
I cannot very severely blame myself when 
one takes into consideration my extreme 
youth and the fact that my brother George hap- 
pened to be in love withher. But in addition, 
large-eyed, smile-loving Enid herself appealed 
irresistibly in those days. At college I long 
kept her portrait in my rooms, and the obvious 
admiration of everybody served to preserve 
my rash infatuation for many months. Of 
my sisters, three in number, I have long 
given up all hope. They are kind-hearted 
and tedious, and they say always the kind of 
thing you would expect from them. Also 
they are too robust and their boots are 
obtrusive; they wear their hair the wrong 
way and their laugh is large. I will only say 
of George, who will undoubtedly make an 
excellent business man, that he is as 
unrestrained as his clothes. 

I own that I have been a little disap- 
pointed with college life. One cannot, of 
course, know everybody, but the people one 
would care to know are really very difficult. 
1am not popular, yet | have spent quite a 
good deal in various ways. I. have given 
dinners at which the wines provided have 
not been of my father’s store, and I have lent 
an appalling amount by way of investment. 
Jack Owen in particular has been most 
expensive. I fancy he is rather a favourite of 
his grandfather, the Earl of Barnes. 

June 10.—What a terrible thing is the 
commercial mind! My father grumbles 
incessantly at what he is pleased to call my 
extravagance. To-day he has written to say 
he cannot, or will not, pay another bill. It is 
most provoking. The letter itself is absurd. 


He speaks of George as of some paragon, and 
alludes to my sisters’ impoverished fortunes, 
matters of no interest whatever to me. This 
evening I must write again to my mother for 
asmallloan. I am terribly short at present 


and those card parties of Jack’s are certainly - 


expensive luxuries. My mother is an excel- 
lent creature, with a passion for heavy gold 
jewellery and what she would call a penchong 
in my direction, She has never yet disap- 
pointed me of an advance. It is unnecessary 
to say that my father knows nothing about 
her generosity. For my own part I am 
perfectly convinced that women love making 
sacrifices, 

June 30.—This morning, it seems in- 
credible, but I have actually received back 
from Rayner the £20 | lent him two months 
ago. Rayner is one of those men who 
have come here to work. It is needless to 
remark that he is wretchedly poor. He is also 
a vegetarian, on principle he says; I fancy 
the lack of it. For several weeks past the 
eager wretch has inquired assiduously after my 
health ; i suffer rather badly from indigestion. 
Such poverty is pitiable. I lent him the 
money because I knew he would one day 
repay it, and besides would talk of me after- 
wards as a decent kind of man; one cannot 
afford to neglect one’s opportunities. On 
Wednesday I heard from my mother. It would 
appear that she was obliged to pawn her 
jewellery in order to send me that last remit- 
tance, and she now writes piteously entreating 
me to return it. There is to be a high tea or 
dinner party in Wellborough, and of course 
all her ornaments are essential for the 
occasion. She is dreadfully afraid lest my 
father should discover her loss. I must send 
her Rayner’s money. 

Later.—Just now Jack came in to borrow 
417; had to lendit. It is a nuisanc:, and 1 
am afraid my mother will have to miss her 
festivity. Still, from the account she gives 
me of the people, it is a matter of no con- 
sequence. Jack has given me a definite 
invitation for next month to visit him at his 
home, the Towers, Sloebury. I hope I did not 
show too much alacrity in my acceptance. 


WRITTEN AT SLOEBURY. 


July 30.—1 have been here a wetk—a 
very successful week. Jack’s mother, Lady 
Owen, is a charming hostess ; smiles, white 
hair, and some magnificent diamonds. I 
flatter myself that my pose is perfect; | ama 
very model for the freshly ordained—grave, 
serious, thoughtful. Lady Owen speaks to 
mea good deal about her boy ; it surprises 
m: how comparatively little mothers know of 
their sons. However, | am sympathetic and 
speak winningly of Jack. I have certainly 
made an impression. There is an aunt of 
Owen’s staying here, a Lady Agnes Beau- 
champ—a tall white angularity of thirty-six. 

August 6.—These are certainly very 
charming people; it is a fine property. The 
country for a good way round will eventually 
come to Jack. Jam beginning to find his aunt 
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more amusing. She shows an immense 
interest in my life work ; she thinks it glorious. 
Her desire, she has confided to me, is to lead 
the perfect life. She speaks vaguely of the 
East-end, and her pale eyes shine with that 
weird enthusiasm over the poor one so often 
finds in the woman past her first youth. A 
letter from Enid to-day ; she writes with an 
uninteresting regularity. 

August 9.—The weather is remarkably 
fine and one is out most of the day. I shall 
be most sorry to leave here. My father has 
wr.tten me what I may term an insolent letter. 
He promises to pay all my debts, but says 
that I must expect nothing from him in the 
future. I am to depend entirely on what I 
earn. It is annoying, but I suppose I must 
accept his offer. I wish I had Jack’s pro- 
spects, the family is a richone. I understand 
that Lady Agnes possesses a handsome 
fortune and that Lord Barnes, her father and 
Jack’s grandparent, has within his gift several 
valuable advowsons. One, I hear, is at 
present occupied by an incumbent of eighty ; 
the poor old man suffers from some cardiac 
complaint. Iam beginning to think I have 
a serious interest for Lady Agnes. She talks 
much of the Christian life; the Christian life 
of a bishop is certainly my ideal. I scarcely 
imagine that Enid, poor chi'd, is fitted to be 
a curate’s wife. She seems so young, so 
laughter-loving, and mine is such ‘a solemn 
vocation. I suppose I must write to her 
to-day. 

August 18.—I have quite made up my 
mind, and I am convinced that the course I 
propose to take is the right one. I am going 
to marry Agnes ; I shall speak to her to-night 
in the garden after dinner. I have no aoubt 
whatever as to what her answer will be. She 
is palpably in love, and her marriage with me 
will give her a vocation—the thing she lacks. 
I have certainly so far managed the affair 
with success. [saw from the beginning that 
Agnes was a woman tired of her wor.d. 
Having ceased to interest she would fain be 
interested. The ideal life has completely 
captivated her. She sees in me the earnest 
striver after that ideal; at present she das 
not discern how very different are my aspira- 
tions from her own. Always when speaking 
with her I carry my soul in my eyes, | have 
no other place for it. Her father will 
probably object ; this will not matter. Agnes 
is firm and has a secured income which will 
enable us to entertain in a quiet fashion. 

Later.—Agnes has accepted me ; I knew 
she would. Her eyes became as two pale 
lamps when I spoke to her of my affection. 
At first she was a little hysterical, she thought 
the joy too great. She could not, she 
said again and again, sufficiently thank God 
that love had at last come into her life. 
The engagement will have soon to be 
announced, I suppose. I worder what the Well- 
borough people will th:nk. I cannot sufficiently 
congratulate myself that I have always been 
so exclusive ; there will not be so many per- 
sons to drop. I trust that the Earl will not 
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object. That absurd little affair with Enid 
must be brought toa conclusion. I do not know 
exactly how tomanage this. I have neglected 
writing so far as I have been able, but she 
still sends me letters, stupidly long, foolishly 
commonplace. She ought to divine how 
matters stand, but people of that class are so 
obtuse ; one can never lead them to infer 
anything. An open rupture would probably 


lead to gossip, and I have naturally said 


nothing to Agnes about this entanglement. 
I am indeed placed in a difficult situation. 
However, I shan’t reply to that. last letter of 
hers for a very long time. I think- J must 
entrust the business to my mother. . Women 
can manage things of the kind far better than 
wecan. But Enid, it is apparent, in spite of my 
neglect, still loves me devotedly. Itis a great 
nuisance ; besides one can’t marry anyone, 

August 20.—The announcement was, on 
the whole, received with approbation here. 
Lady Owen is delighted and Lord. Barnes is 
coming down to the Towers in a day or two. 
My quiet dignity should conciliate him, whilst 
Agnes’s obvious happiness cannot fail to make 
its impression. She is the only unmarried 
daughter. Jack has been rather nasty about 
the affair and_is positively off-handed in his 
manner to me. He openly hints that I do 
not care for his aunt and that I am far too 
young for a woman of her age. I have, by 
the way, added a few years to my own in 
order that the discrepancy may not be too 
much commented upon. One cannot be too 
careful, and Agnes, like most of her sex, is 
sensitive on such points. Her enthusiasm 
over our future labours in the vineyard are 
unbounded ; it alarms me. I trust that this 
fire will burn itself out of its own intensity else 
I must after our marriage set myself the task 
of weaning her from this foolish craze. But 
at present I ‘can do nothing to shadow her 
happiness. She worships me; a woman, I 
suppose, must have some kind of religion. 
Certainly since I have known her she has 
been a changed being. 


August 21.—1 scarcely know how to set 
down the hideous happenings of the last day. 
Hardly can I write at all. For the last three 
hours I have been wandering up and down 
my bedroom in a frantic despair. The disaster 
is appalling ; I feel like a watch with a broken 
spring, I have ceased practically to live. I 
suppose I must put down the ugly truth, and 
it may calm me to write. To-morrow I leave 
this place for ever, and to-night it is impossible 
to sleep. 

Yesterday Lord Barnes arrived. I do not 
know whether in the first instance he came 
to congratulate or to protest, and it is of no 
importance now. Agnes was radiant; her 
white cheeks were tinged with colour, she 
looked almost young, and my attitude—I was 
the essence .of dignified modesty—made its 
mark; I saw. that well. 1 spoke to him 
in the library. I explained frankly my posi- 
tion; I said I was possessed only of the 
talents with which God had endowed me, that 
I intended to work hard, and that I had a 
great affection for his daughter, whose beauti- 
ful soul had attracted me to her. He is a 
man of the world, and I was not so young as 
to mention anything in praise of her physical 
disadvantages. He seemed pleased with my 
perfect candour—the candour that more than 
aught else avails the dissembler—and con- 
sented to the engagement. So far everything 
went well, and I was naturally elated. By the 
afternoon post came a letter from Enid—a 
stupid, hysterical letter, atrociously written, 
tear-smudged, rambling, ejaculatory. She 
said that for some time past I had been 
neglectful, that I “had ceased to care,” it 
would be better to cancel the engagement, and 
her heart was broken. Here was my loop- 
hole, and I resolved to take advantage of the 
glorious opportunity offered for my escape. I 
made up my mind to write to her this evening 
a firm, kind, rather sorrowful epistle, accepting 
definitely the rupture as a final one. I put 
Enid’s letter into my pocket—one never leaves 
anything about where servants are likely to 
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spy—and went with Lady Owen and Agnes. 
to pay a formal call on some newly-established 
neighbours. 

After dinner in the drawing-room Agnes. 
came up to me like some spectre. White 
satin and pearls only add to her pallor, but 
these excessively religious women never know 
how to dress. The light of her joy had faded 
from her pale eyes, and she looked at least 
fifteen years older. She placed an envelope 
in my hand. 

“This was dropped by accident; it was 
given to me by accident.” Her voice was 
completely changed ; it was the voice of an 
old person. “Mrs. Thornton forgot that my 
name is not Enid.” 

Like some outraged shadow she moved 
from the room; she was gone in an instant, 
Puzzled and alarmed I opened what she bad 
given me. J recognised instantly those tear- 
stains. I crunched the letter into a very small 
ball and tried hard to think. I believe I 
lost all control; something was whirring 
in my head; it seemed as if I were going 
mad. 

Later I tried to see Agnes again but 
without success; she was immovable. That 
kind of woman always is. 

As one insane I have again and again 
cursed myself for my carelessness; it has. 
grown to bea kind of wild litany with me, 
and my head is very hot. 

Six a.m.—\ have packed all my belong- 
ings ; it will not be long now before I can 
start. I believe there is an early train; | 
must catch that. I shall go to London, | 
think. After all we are important only to 
ourselves and nothing matters. 

I suppose I must write to Enid. I picture 
her now, a silent white misery, all desolate 
because I have left her. Ariadne shall weep 
no longer. 

By the way, I understand that her father 
has sold his farm for a fairly substantial sum 
Enid is the one loved daughter. After all, 
women are faithful animals 


HIS RULING PASSION. By F. Edmonds. 


he convalescent reared him from his couch 
And wandered downward with uncertain slouch ; 
There seemed a “‘swimmy ’’ feeling in the air 


You join with me and have a rattling game; 
You need not stand—keep seated just the same.” 
Setting a paper-basket next the wall 


Which promptly led him to the nearest chair. 
Mindful of creature comforts, he inquired 

If he might have the food that he desired ; 

Then turned with loathing from the proffered jam, 
And browsed upon the unobnoxious ham. 

Left to his own devices, soon his mind 

To other fields and pastures new inclined ; 

He thought how he had had an “ awful bout,” 
And “‘ wished to goodness ” he might venture out ; 
He thought of all the weary days gone by, 

Gone by at last—he heaved a grateful sigh. 

But with it all it flashed upon his soul 

That this was June, a season when the whole 

Of sporting humankind goes mad on cricket. 

‘And he was on the shelf, which made him sick, it 
Did, indeed ! » For he was one of those 

‘For whom the tented field of cricket glows 

With glorious memories... His ‘‘cut”’ for four 
Was crisp and sparkling, and his ‘‘ driving ’ more 
‘Than mediocre. . He had:dash and ‘“ vim,” 

And half the county captains dreaded him. 

‘Oh! ‘how he longed:to stand upon the sward 
Grasping that weapon mightier than the sword— 
A‘ cricket bat, to make the leather hum, 

Instead of sitting impotent and glum. 

Just then his nephew entered, agéd eight. 

‘How are you, uncle? ‘Tell me, don’t you hate 
To lose your cricket? Yes; I know you do. 

I’ve thought of something jolly good for you. 
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He next produced an india-rubber ball; 

A brush he gave his uncle for a bat, 

For bails he crowned the basket with a hat. 

And boundaries were speedily arranged 

(The scuttle counted four), the room was changed— 
It represented now the ground at Hove, 

That paradise where batsmen’s fancies rove. 
Listless at first, our convalescent friend 

Quickly began his energies to bend 

Upon the task before him with a will, 

And “cut,” and “drove,” and “‘ placed ”’ with subtle skill. 
Along the carpet skims the errant sphere, 

In curious crannies oft to disappear ; 

A fieldsman stands revealed in every chair, 

The glamour of the game is in the air. 

Our hero feels himself once more a man, 
Forgets—and “ swipes”’ with all the force he can. 
It was a nice half-volley that he smote— 

A gorgeous timepiece on a shelf remote 

Received it full upon its handsome face, 

Shivered, collapsed, and sank in dire disgrace. 

The batsman cried: ‘‘ Well hit, indeed, by Jove!” 
(He’d often wished to hit the clock at Hove) 

But then remembered with a sudden shock 

That he had simply smashed a parlour clock. 

And silence reigned supreme. Then someone spoke ; 
It was the youngster who the silence broke: 

‘Oh, uncle, I should really win the match 

If that old clock had only held the catch!” 
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The Wax Efi 


QUEEN MARY 


Wife of William Ill, who appears below 


American visitors in London have 
lately been thronging to see the wax 
effigies in the Islip Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. By ascending a nar- 


Tow Staircase from the north aisle of 


the apse of the Abbey one reaches 
a sort of upper gallery in which are 
preserved the wax effigies of several 
of England's sovereigns and some 
famous subjects. The figures are 
life-size and are kept in wooden 
presses with glass fronts, probably 
dating from the time of Charles II. 
At the burial of any great personage 
it was customary up to the year 
1736 to place on the coffin his effigy 
made of boiled leather. When this 
curious art was lost wax was em- 
ployed for the same purpose, for 
although easily affected by a high 


His funeral took place in 1736. 


THE YOUNG DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 


RHE TALLER 


inster Abbey. 


CHARLES Il. 


Arrayed in crimson velvet and costly lace 


temperature wax is otherwise a very 
enduring substance. The figure of 
Queen Mary, which appears first on 
tnis page, represents the wife of 
William III., who is also shown here. 
The drawn and pinched look on 
her face may be attributed to the 
fact that she died of small - pox. 
Queen Elizabeth's is not a funeral 
effigy, for it was made in 1760, the 
original figure having reached a sad 
state of dilapidation in 1708, after 
over a century of exhibition. The 
oldest figure is that of General 
Monk, the Duke of Albemarle. In 
Queen Anne's effigy one sees quite a 
pleasing image, which does not con- 
form with the current ideas about her, 
and there is everyreason to believe 
that it is a truthful representation 


It was the last in which an effigy was laid on the coffin 


WILLIAM II. QUEEN ANNE NELSON 
He stands on a cushion to raise his head level Her hair hangs over her shoulders and she This figure was never laid on a coffin, having 
with his Queen wears a robe of silk brocade been made for exhibition only 
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s at 

athle 
ford and Cz 
Harvard w 
tember 21. 
bridge men 
weeks ago, 
plenty of tir 
legs before 
A certain 
has taken place over the matter of the hurdle} 
was whether the race should be run over 
cinders, and also whether the obstacles shoul 
that they would fall over when hit. At the | 
international meeting a compromise was effect 
The race was run on grass according to the E 
lish custom, while a concession was made to 
Americans in having the hurdles loose. T 
time the Englishmen have yielded entirely, < 
the race will be run on a cinder path. 


W. E. B. HENDERSON 


of Cambridge University, who is 
throwing the hammer in the Inter- 
national Sports in America 


merican undergraduates take their sports 
more seriously than Oxford and Cambric 
men. On the principle of whatever is wo 
doing at all is worth doing well, the Harvard} or 
Yale man will train as rigidly and severely {for 
any contest for which he enters as the Oxford or 
Cambridge crews for the ’Varsity race, Accord- 
ing to our ideas this seriousness borders on 
professionalism. Equally to the Americans our 
methods seem exceedingly lax. and careless, and 
the freedom adopted by an English team after 
landing in America has more than once excited 
the wonder of its opponents. | When the present 
team Janded at Boston last. month American 
athletes and trainers were horrified to see some 
of the men smoking. 


PE first Oxford and Cambridge [nternational 

University contest against Yale and Har- 
vard at.Queen’s Club in July,.1899, was won by 
the Englishmen, but only by the narrowest 
margin. Many events which we had looked to 
as almost certainties for. ourselves went to. the 
Americans. F. J. Quinlan of Harvard won the 
hundred yards race with a Yale man third. D. 
Boardman of:Yale was second in the quarter- 
mile and Fisher of Yale third... One Yale man 
was third in the half-mile and a Harvard man 
fourth. Two Yale men, Spitzer and Smith, were 
third and fourth in the mile. Palmer of Yale 
was second in the three mile run. F. B. Fox of 
Harvard won the hurdle race.» Rice of Harvard 
won the running high jump. Daly and Roche 


ports, 


me_ second 
ning long jump. 
hammer W, A. 
Brown, both of 
irst and second. 


ylitics 
ir own place, but 
both sometimes 
results. 
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and 


are each 


THE REV. H. W. WORKMAN 


of Cambridge University, who is 
competing in the International 


I read Sports in America 


cket column of a usually sedate and sane weekly 
Hawke and the Yorkshire committee acted in the 
cnglanders in refusing to allow Hirst and Rhodes 


Cc. B. FRY Russell 


Who heads the batting averages for the season 
and has scored over 3,000 runs 


to join Mr. MacLaren’s team. Australia, the 
writer wailed, had given her best blood for Eng- 
land in South Africa, and now England, or so 
much of England as Yorkshire represents, had 
refused her the help of two professional cricketers. 
This is patriotism gone mad with a vengeance. 
But in any case the writer’s logic seems out of 
gear somewhere. It appears to me that the 
presence of Hirst and Rhodes in Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s team would rather hinder than help the 
Australians in their endeavour to defeat Eng- 
land; but the writer whose imagination can 
picture Lord Hawke as a pro-Boer cannot be 
reasonably expected to submit to the restraints 
of logic or common sense. 


Perhaps it was the effect of the silly season, 

when copy is short and the nights grow 
long, but in the same week that Lord Hawke was 
dubbed a Little Englander by one paper 7ru¢h 
was bursting into a violent tirade against the 
decay of sportsmanship in county cricket. The 
original cause of the outbreak was Brown and 
Tunnicliffe’s batting. fora whole day for one 
hundred odd runs against Sussex. If the writer 


‘had not been far too angry to trouble himself 


about facts it might possibly have occurred to 
him that Yorkshire stands at the head of the 
championship table not merely because that 
county has played the best cricket, but also because 
its captain never hesitated to take the risk of 
a possible defeat whenever by so doing he had 
a reasonable chance of a win. Indeed, a glance 
at the number of games which Yorkshire has 
won this year is adequate proof that no county 
has played less for drawn games. According to 
Truth, however, the ethics of sport appear to 
be that when it is absolutely impossible for a 
side to win they are morally bound to do their 
very best to lose. 


E. R. CORNISH 


Who represents Oxford in the long jump at the coming? 


International University Sports 
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G. HOWARD SMITH 


The Cambridge representative in the high jump at the coming 


International University Sports 
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he same writer a few weeks ago lashed Mr. Jephson for 
putting on Mr. Leveson-Gower to bowl. Now he rends Mr. 
MacLaren for bowling in a sweater, and Mr. Warner for not putting 
on a Jongstop when Mr. Robertson injured his hands. So badly, 
indeed, does he think of county 
cricket that he waxes anecdotal 
and tells us that while these evil 
things were being done by Lord 
Hawke, Mr. MacLaren, and Mr. 
Warner, he was enjoying him- 
self at a real sporting match 
played on a stubble field between 
two schoolboy elevens where runs 
were amassed at the unprecedented 
rate of fifteen in a quarter of an 
hour and the innings declared 
with the score at twenty-five for 
six. If he could have torn him- 
self away from this scene of rural 
felicity and spent a few moments 
watching one of the games which 
he so severely criticised it might 
have dawned on him that the 
presence of a longstop meant the 
absence of a fieldsman in some 
other position, which might easily 
have cost more than the seventy 
byes which so roused his wrath. 
It seems a pity that a writer whose 
notes on athletics and rowing 
are so uniformly excellent should 
not revise his knowledge of county 
cricket. ’ . 


ord Hawke will be “ at home” 

at Wighill Park to the York- 

shire team and sundry other 
cricket friends on September 20, 
This “at home” at Wighill has for sume years past been an 
unofficial item in the Yorkshire programme. It is quite a private 
affair, no journalists or reporters being admitted. The team arrive 
early in the morning and amuse themselves during the day with 


Cc. J. Postuma 


W. G. Grace 
HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AUSTRALIA 
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tennis and croquet, or whatever else takes their fancy. No 
one can play the part of host more genially than the Yorkshire 
captain, and as the professionals are treated exactly as any other 
guests their yearly visit to Wighill is most keenly enjoyed. Hirst, 
I am told, is great at croquet ; but 
whether he has as yet succeeded 
in imparting a “swerve” to a 
croquet ball I have not heard. 
Entertainments of this kind do 
much to cement the goodwill that 
exists among the players them- 
selves and help to explain Lord 
Hawke’s. unrivalled success as a 
leader. Mr. Webbe, while cap- 
tain of Middlesex, used to—and, 
I believe, does still—entertain at 
his own house the members of 
the Middlesex team, and the 
practice is one which might with 
advantage be followed by other 
county captains where possible. 


ARES race for the 3,000 runs 
between Abel and C. B. 
Fry reminds me of the railway 
race to the North. In both cases 
it was officially denied that there 
was any race at all, but the public 
and the press insisted on the 
fact. Anyhow, we all know now 
that, race or no race, Charles Fry 
did reach his 3,000 runs _ before 
Abel, and they may both be: 
: r congratulated on their extraor- 
ae = dinary achievement. If C. B. 
Wey aMurdoch Fry’s performance seems more 
praiseworthy, inasmuch as_ he 
played far fewer innings than 
Abel, on the other hand it must not be forgotten that the 
Surrey professional is twelve years Fry’s senior, and those twelve 
years count for a great deal in cricket when once a man has 
reached the wrong side of forty. 


A CRICKET ‘AT HOME" AT WIGHILL PARK, —LORD HAWKE'S SEAT IN YORKSHIRE 


In the back row, left to right: Hirst, C. B. Lamb, L. Whitehead, R. J. Quin, Hunter, Commander the Hon. Stanhope Hawke, R.N., Lord Hawke, 

Wainwright, Hoyland (the scorer), Haigh. Middle row, left to right: Miss Cardwell, J. B. Wostinholme (secretary Yorkshire County Cricket Club), 

Rev. E. S. Carter, Miss Bower, the Hon. Eleanor Hawke, Tunnicliffe (in the chair). Front row, left to right: Rhodes, R. Moorhouse, J. T. Brown, sen., 
R. W. Frank, Denton. This photograph was taken by the Hon. Catherine Hawke 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 
EVENING GOWNS AND TRIFLES. 


EMPIRE GOWN 


Of deep mauve crépe de chine, with berthe 
of d’Alencon lace and mauve satin ribbon. 
Panel and front of bodice of soft silk, 
embroidered with pansies in natural shades 


WHITE ORIENTAL SATIN 


With fronts and small chiffon 
shoulder-pieces worked with seed 
pearls and tiny chiffon roses. A 
small scarf of yellow chiffon is 
passed round the shoulders and 
caught with pearl brooches, strings 
ot seed pearls holding fronts 
together. Sash of pale yellow 
chiffon and = sleeves with pearl 
trimmings and flounce of white 


E MIRIAM ~ 
CROXTON x 


A PRETTY HEAD-DRESS 


BISCUIT-COLOURED TAFFETAS 
With gathered body and flounces of deep 
écru net with small bolero of Cluny lace. 

Pale green enamel buckle 


A GRACEFUL SLEEVE 


Of black velvet ribbon run In velvet satin and chiffon with 


through a silver and turquoise- 


set buckle 


small square buttons 
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EVENING 


GOWNS AND ACCESSORIES. 


he month of August is always one of 
blissful stagnation, when the feminine 
mind for four little weeks discards all thoughts 
of buying and ordering clothes and is content 
with those already possessed. But though 
many let the four weeks drag out to six or 
seven, by the beginning of September thoughts 
are gradually growing and assuming shape 
with most women in the direction of dress 
and its accessories. 

At the present time fashions are hovering, 
novelties are being tentatively shown, but the 
definitive autumn fashions cannot be ac- 
curately judged till a little later. 

In the autumn fashions always take a new 
turn, but there are generally several beginnings, 
some instantly becoming overwhelmingly 
popular and as promptly being dropped by 
the well-dressed woman, while others of a less 
obtrusive kind gradually assume a definite 
shape, having a quiet cachet of their own, 
becoming lasting favourites with those who 


not nowadays—and are not expected to be— 
the slaves to fashion or dressmakers’ decrees. 
Empire gowns in all the many charming 
varieties of this charming style are in ever 
increasing favour, as well they may be, the 
long lines of an Empire gown making the very 
thin graceful and toning down the lines of 
those who are too exuberant in their curves. 
The Empire gown with a small fitting body 
or with practically none at all, or with a small 
or long coat over the loose dress, are all equal 
but, perhaps, the 
variety is the most fascinating, and lends 
itself to the most dainty arrangements of thin 


favourites, long-coated 


materials. 

For those possessed of beautiful lace there 
are never-ending opportunities of displaying 
it in this fashion. With an under dress of the 
softest oriental satin or crépe de chine, a lace 
or lace-trimmed coat with long sleeves, and a 
graceful collar or drapery of lace, make a most 
charming whole, calculated to become the 


it is in huge tucks lengthwise, stitched down 
and narrowing at the waist in a wonderful 
manner. The shoulders are left quite un- 
covered, while three capes, the longest reaching 
to the elbow, fall from them, two being of 
satin and one of a bold lace in a deep colour. 
At the knee is a broad band of lace which is 
transparent and from which the satin falls in 
a graceful trained flounce. 

Everyone hailed with delight the pretty 
fashion of soft twists of tulle in the hair after 
the stiff ospreys and diamond ornaments of 
an early period, and this dainty finish to 
evening attire has developed into many 
charming and original ways of decorating the 
hair, and has the benefit of being adaptable 
to suit the 
hairdressing. 


wearer’s individual manner of 
Several very becoming ideas 
are shown on this page. 
The feminine readers of THE TATLER 
will be interested to hear that the clever and 
original Ernest of Regent Street has opened a 


Hair dressed 
velvet ribbon run through the 
knot 


low with black 


judge a fashion by its becoming and interesting 
qualities rather than flagrant popularity or 
novelty. 

While the fashions are in this rather un- 
decided mood it is well to turn to those articles 
of feminine attire which are not governed by 
such very decided changes. Among these 
for the present may certainly be counted 
evening gowns and its fascinating et ceteras, 
for certainly the trend of fashion in this most 
pleasant part of women’s dress is towards the 
picturesque and the individual, the woman 
who can dress distinctively and at the same 
time gracefully being the greatest success. 

The long flowing skirts, either gathered 
fully and perfectly plain, and the bodices with 
their soft careless draperies of lace and delicate 
materials, high or low, long or short sleeved, 
just as the fancy takes their wearer, lend them- 
selves to many charming and original fancies. 

In this department women are certainly 


A pretty band for the hair of A 
pieces of turquoise quartz joined 
by strings of pearls 


very effective 


tulle 


most treasured possession of its wearer. 
The sequin gown has had its day; its life 
has been both a long and merry one, but 
now the lovely gowns of lace and chiffon have 
completely driven it. from favour, and the 
glitter of many shining sequins has given way 
to subdued and more illusive charms. : 

The Louis XV. fashions which are slowly 
but surely creeping in among us are particu- 
larly well adapted to evening attire, and lovely 
dresses will be seen in this style made in the 
new and beautiful chiné silks. 

Oriental satin made in very simple lines 
but much strapped and stitched will be greatly 
used, the favourite colours being biscuit, tur- 
quoise, and pale leaf-green and grey. White 
and black, one need hardly say, will as ever be 
universally worn. 

A beautiful gown—but, one must add, 
needing a beautiful figure—is made in this 


satin in a biscuit colour. Of princess shape 
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arrange- 
ment of gardenias on black 


Small wreath of little laurel 
leaves fastened at the back with 
an enamel buckle 


department for evening gowns. This will surely 
gladden all our hearts, as the fame of this 
clever tailor and dressmaker is a_ perfect 
guarantee that the evening gowns will all be 
of the most becoming description, combined 
with the charms of the very newest there is in 
the world of fashions and materials. 

Here also are to be seen the first signs of 
all that will be the best in autumn fashions : 
lovely face cloth and zibelline gowns and 
coats and skirts, some being in interesting 
new colours and much piped and often 
decorated with caracal, spotted velvet, or 
sable. VANITY. 

“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym. for publication if 
desired. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


CONCERNING WARMING-PANS. 


An ancient Italian warming-pan of handsomely 
chased brass 


One of the first steps in the evolution 
of the warming-pan 


e are somewhat inclined to marvel at 

the utter decline and fall of the 
warming-pan. We have, ourselves, no ex- 
perience in the affair, but surely on a. bitter 
winter night there must have been luxurious 
comfort when the cold chill of the sheets had 
been assuaged by the judicious use of one of 
these ancient instruments. We conjecture 
from the great number of warming-pans 
which have survived the chances and changes 
of kitchen life that our ancestors must have 
considered them to be absolute necessities, 
and that they also loved them and were. truly 
grateful for their consoling warmth ‘is_ plainly 
shown by the care -bestowed upon their 
decoration, ‘Not many English pans .possess 
the beauty of the very ancient specimen of 
Italian’ work, of which a photograph appears 
upon this page. ‘This is quite a lovely ‘object 
and) of most graceful design, but considered 
as ;a,-warnting-pan is hardly judiciously 
constructed.. The ashes within, being only 
sheltered by the open arches above them, 
would be much. more liable to scorch or soil 
the bed-linen than when completely enclosed, 
as was the arrangement of the more practical 
Britisher. The round copper vessel, also 
shown here, is apparently the first step in 
the evolution of the modern hot-water bottle 
as its opening is well constructed to admit and 
eject water, whilst, though charcoal might 
very easily get in, the getting it out again 
would almost excuse “language” on the part 
of the demurest housemaid. It is curious as 
one advances towards modern times to observe 
the decline of beauty and ornamentation in 
articles of domestic use. This last of the 
warming-pans is as plain as it possibly can 
be, owing its good looks only to the warm 
and delightful colour of its metal and its 
fairly good modelling. It would be considered 
now the act of a lunatic to make a pretty hot- 
water bottle ; even in the age of the zsthetes 
we.feel sure that not even:a_shrimp-pink 
ribbon was ever bestowed on them. A very 
pretty and curious old specimen is one on 
which the date (1701) is visible, and is specially 
remarkable in having the owner’s name 


- engraved ‘around its circumference. Will ‘so 


pleasant a fate attend any of the household 
gear which now seems so. commonplace? If 
the love of the antique merely as the antique 
lasts, we suppose that a genuine: old crochet 
antimacassar of 1850 may be greatly prized 
200 years hence, and pokers and tongs, when 
everything is lit'and heated ‘by electricity, will 
hang upon the walls of superior people as 
decorations. This said love strikes us as 
being an almost purely modern craze ; so faras 
we can remember our ancestors as a rule seem 
to have regarded all old things as rubbish. 

There have been collectors and curiosity 
shops, of course, for a considerable time, but 
as a rule old objects were despised. Such 
strange vandalism as the relegation of Sheraton 
sideboards to the kitchen while horse-hair 
horrors were harboured in the dining-room 
reigned in many a family in the earlier half 
of the nineteenth century. 
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Warming-pan of engraved copper with polished 
black handle 


A pan engraved with its owner's name and 
crest and dated 1779 
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TRIFLES LIGHT AS 


AIR. 


Tre numerous articles which have lately 

appeared in a contemporary anent the 
credibility or otherwise of Spiritualistic 
doctrines have reminded me of the only 
very fervent believer in Spiritualism with 
whom I have been acquainted. This gentle- 
man had many pleasing experiences which he 
related with bated breath and in earnest, solemn 
tones. One was about a little table. It stood 
usually in a drawing-room in the front of his 
house, but its presence was occasionally 
desired at tea in the garden on 
summer afternoons. 

He had but to lay a finger on 
this obliging little article and it 
would forthwith tilt itself on to one 
leg and so hop along till it had 
reached the required position on 
the lawn. There it submitted 
itself to be “laid” with the tea 
appurtenances, and when _ these 
were removed returned “ to heel” 
again with canine docility and 
hopped back to the drawing-room. 
What a saving might be effected 
by this mode of proceeding when 
one wanted to move! Though 
possibly the spectacle of a respect- 
able elderly gentleman marching 
along aroad with a wardrobe (say) 
behind him might attract an un- 
desirable number of admiring 
spectators and even result in his 
being summarily conducted to the 
nearest police station. 

The nation is so accustomed 
to acts of gracious kindness and 
thoughtfulness on the part of 
Queen Alexandra that no surprise 
is felt at her wish that the coro- 
nation of King Edward and herself 
should redound to the prosperity 
of the country in every possible 
way, and we-~feel very sure that 
both manufacturers and ladies will 
endeavour in their separate ways 
to carry out her Majesty’s kindly 
wish. It is especially to be hoped 
that the manufacturers will produce 
such lovely goods as will bring 
them credit on that score as well 
as on account of their compliance 
with the letter received by Lady 
Amherst from the Queen. It is, 
of course, hopeless to pretend 
that English manufactures have 
hitherto shown the same artistic 
beauty as the French ; there we 
must frankly acknowledge our- 
selves so far outshone, but now that 
our men are put on their mettle 
they may resolve to be outshone no longer. 

There seems to be quite serious reasons 
for believing that earrings, so long considered 
old-fashioned, barbarous, and ugly, are to be 
worn again, 

The diversity of opinion on the subject 
of earrings is great. .Some women express 
an absolute sensation of pleasure in the mere 
feel vf earrings apart from that which they 
have in the supposed enhancement of their 


MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 


good looks, while most men bring forward 
aged arguments against them, and ask the 
wearers why they do not also wear rings in 
their noses—the latter argument is not only 
an old but is also a silly one, a ring in the 
nose being obviously a distressingly incon- 
venient adornment, while in the ear it is not at 
all in the way, and even its opponents cannot 
say it is unbecoming, though it may be foolish. 

Solitaire diamond and pearl earrings have 
held a place even since the downfall and 


Esme Collings 
IN A GRACEFUL GOWN 


complete disappearance of larger earrings, 
but now more elaborate designs are being fre- 
quently made, and some women have designed 
exceedingly pretty ones for themselves. 

It is to be hoped that the very large ear- 
rings of fifty or sixty years ago will not be 
revived. - They were vulgar in themselves 
and did great damage to the lobe of the ear, 
which they dragged down, thickened, and 
enlarged in a very ugly way Algerian ear- 
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rings, which are sometimes large, may be had 
of such exquisite lightness and delicacy as to 
be almost unfelt in wearing. A beautiful 
design is an extremely fine and delicate gold 
filigree work set with minute lines of 
diamonds, the finest little gold chains de- 
pending from ‘it, each terminating in a 
pearl drop. Another lovely design is formed 
of two Maltese crosses, also in the lightest 
gold filigree, thickly encrusted with morsels 
of pale sea-green jade and turquoises. 1 
should mention that the cross 
nearest the ear is much smaller 
than the lower one. 

I am of opinion that no 
movement of the present day de- 
serves more unreserved commen- 
dation and support than the 
endeavour of the Countess of War- 
wick to train an increasing number 
of women for the lighter work of 
farming, the fetite culture and 
horticulture. Unlike many similar 
movements it does not merely 
tend to an improvement in the 
position of a certain number of 
women; its far more important 
result, we hope, will be national. 
The extraordinary unwillingness of 
the British farmer to co-operate 
will probably be overcome if he 
can be made to see how much 
better it pays than do his present 
modes of business, and also it may 
possibly be brought home to him 
and his wife that if he would only 
keep his goods up to a certain 
level of excellence he would be 
able to compete with foreigners 
who do maintain such a_ level. 
Last summer in passing through 
the market of a small Lincolnshire 
town a very large number of women 
were observed having attractive- 
looking pats of butter forsale. The 
observer remarked to her com- 
panion, “ Why in the world do you 
buy Danish butter when this lovely 
stuff is to be had at such a mode- 
rate price.” “My dear, Danish 
butter is not very good but it is 
always usable. With these women 
you may one day buy a pound of 
delicious butter, the next, from 
the same woman, you buy butter 
which you could hardly use for fry- 
ing fishin. If they have a pound 
left over and more or less rancid 
they will mix it with half-a-dozen 
of really: fresh butter, and so 
ruin all. 

The leaven of Lady Warwick’s trained 
farmeresses may, we hope, in time put an end 
to this incomprehensible idiocy—so much for 
quality. As regards co-operation, in the dales 
of Yorkshire is now being sold butter of the 
most exquisite kind, fit for any king’s table, at 
6d. a pound. The farmers will not co-operate 
and it does not pay to send a few pounds to 
any great distance. This butter would sell 
for 1s. 8d. to 2s. in the West-end. 
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GOLFING 
BAN 


the past were the equals of our present-day 
champions. Whenever Braid or Vardon or 
Taylor performs some feat our worthy fathers 
and uncles are wont, over the walnuts and 
the wine, to recall the exploits of Allan Robert- 
son and “Young Tommy” in the old days 
“when golf was golf.” “I racklact, when I 
was a young man at St. Andrews, seeing young 
Tommy hole the first hole in two, and he had 
four two’s in the round—/four two's in the 
vound / There was brilliancy if you like!” 
or, “ Onone occasion | was playing with Major 
Cheeper against Allan Robertson and David 
Ogilvie and at the seventeenth hole Allan 
holed off his baffy. Ican well racklact how 
angry the Major was, for we were all square 
and dead in the like. ‘Bet you a sovereign 
you don’t do that again once in fifty times,’ 
he called out, and old Allan took the bet. 
Well, sir, would you believe it, he did it at the 


question that never seems to lose its 


NOTES. 


interest is whether the golfing heroes of 


would have been hard enough nuts for Messrs. 
Braid, Vardon, and Taylor to crack; but 
there is nothing to show that they would have 
beaten, far less outclassed, them. 


here are certain writers who endeavour to 
attract attention to their wares by the 
simple process of standing on their heads. 
Even if the pose in itself does not excite the 
curiosity of the passer-by you cannot fail by 
this method, with but slight personal incon- 
venience, to obtain an entirely new and 
original view of things, especially if you con- 
fine your attention to objects of which you 
know absolutely nothing. 


le at least, appears to be the method of 

Mr. H. G. Wells, who by his Martian 
and other studies, in topsy-turvydom has 
evidently deprived himself of the ability to see 
anything at all except upside down. In Pear- 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


Tommy Morris had they lived in our day _ 


generations, and needless to say many of the 
name:have been keen golfers. It would be in- 
teresting to learn whether the Australasian 
champion inherits his skill from either of the 
two worthies who were convicted of playing 
the game on Sunday in 1651. I quote the 
following extract from the parish records of 
Humbie as it appears in the Rev. M. Kerr's 
interesting Golf Book of East Lothian :— 
Ap. 27, 1651.—The which day James Rodger Johne 
Rodger, Johne Howdan, Andrew Howdan, and George 
Patersone were complained upon for playing at the 


golf upon ane Lord's Day; were ordained to be cited 
next day. 

May 4.—The which day compeired the afore-men- 
tioned persons, and confessed their prophaning of the 
Lord's Day by playing at the golf; were ordained to 
mak their public repentance the next day. The which 
day Jhone Howdan was deposed from his office being 
ane deacon, 


Gi) illustration this week shows part of the 
Golf Platz at Homburg, a beautiful spot 
which has become the summer centre of 


third attempt, and the first two shots were 
stone dead, sir—s/one dead. There’s accuracy 
for you!” 
When our grave and reverend seniors thus 
discourse it behoves us to listen piously, 
for any disposition to cast a doubt on the 
accuracy of their narrative or to question the 
superiority of the “great of old,” besides 
being irreverent, places one somewhat at a 
disadvantage, which our astute elders are not 
slow to perceive. ‘I was there, sir, and saw 
it with my own eyes before you were born” ; 
or, “ You are not in a position, sir, to form an 
opinion of the relative merits of the old and the 
new players, for you have only seen the 
modern school ; I have seen both.” 


n such circumstances the best thing to do 
is to pass the wine and take an extra 
pinch of salt with your walnuts. The question, 
indeed, is insoluble in view of the difference in 
the old and new conditions, and probably the 
truth is that Allan Robertson and young 


THE GOLF LINKS AT HOMBURG 


Where his Majesty recently played a few matches 


sows Magazine Mr. Wells thus vicariously 
traduces golf :— 

I turned my mind to feigning an interest in golf-a 
game that in truthI despise and hate as I despise and 
hate nothing else in the world. Imagine a great fat crea- 
ture like Micklethwaite—a creature who ought to wear a 
turban and a long black robe to hide his grossness— 
whacking a little white ball for miles and miles with a 
perfect surgery of instruments, whacking it either witha 
babyish solemnity or a childish rage as luck may have 
decided, and incidentally training an innocent-eyed little 
boy to'’swear and be a tip-hunting loafer. That's golf. 


M:* Wells should seek out Mr. Max Beer- 

bohm. That gentleman, with a touch- 
ing disregard of his own personal claims, once 
defined golf as “the most perfect expression 
of national stupidity.” 


he championship of Australasia, which 
was played at Botany, has been won 

by Mr. H. A. Howden, a native of Dirleton, 
East Lothian. Mr. Howden also won the 
open handicap tournament. The name of 
Howden, or Howdan, as it was sometimes 
written, has been known in East Lothian for 
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continental golf. The season which is now 
drawing toa close has been one of the most 
successful on record, although the sad death 
of the Empress Frederick cast a gloom over a 
few weeks. Sir Frank Lascelles, the am- 
bassador at Berlin, who is himself a keen 
golfer, presented the prizes at a recent tourna- 
ment and made an interesting and amusing 
speech. 


here are lots of young professionals at 
present who can put upa beautiful game 
for a round, and who do marvellous things in 
practice, but it must be confessed that the 
majority of them do not, physically, present 
the aspect of champions. Anyone who has 
seen an open championship must have noticed 
this. To reach championship form now-a- 
days a player must be an athlete in every 
sense of the word, and until the rising genera- 
tion of professionals recognise this, and in 
addition go in for systematic athletic training, 
they need not hope to do much. 


